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ABSTRACT 


As science and scholarship are often not clearly differentiated, so scientific writing is frequently not 
adequately distinguished from the writing of essays or speeches. In the interest of candidates for the M.A. 
and the Ph.D. degrees some standards for scientific writing are set forth. These are clarity and the avoidance 
of distortion. A few observations are also made on how to attain readability, though this quality is unimpor- 


tant for science, while at the same time maintaining the necessary standards of scientific language. 


Language, like clothing, varies in style 
according to the occasion. Scientific writing 
is therefore different from other styles. Re- 
searches for the Master’s and Doctor’s de- 
gree in sociology have the one criterion, sci- 
ence; hence their exposition should follow 
the manner of scientific writing and not that 
of the essay or any other form. 


I 


Clarity.—The style of scientific writing 
has one goal, clarity. Clarity depends upon 
several properties, such as precision and 
definitiveness. The purpose of scientific 
writing is not to be entertaining, not to be 
erudite, not to be impressive, and not to 
persuade. Probably the best audience to 
whom to address an M.A. or a Ph.D. thesis 
is not the human race, not graduates of only 
grammar or high schools, but fellow-sci- 
entists or students learning to do research. 
As a scientist, the author is not interested in 
whether the exposition of his research is such 
that it will accumulate dust on library 
shelves or whether it is sold on the news- 
stands. As a citizen or as an educator he may 
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be much interested in a wide distribution of 
his research. The exposition of research can, 
of course, be interesting, erudite, or impres- 
sive, but only if it is not obscure and if it 
does not distort the scientific reliability of 
the findings. 

Clarity is the opposite of vagueness. 
Hence the vague is to be avoided. Thus a 
lecturer whom I heard make the statement, 
“Architecture is life; architecture is you” 
was not clear. A psychoanalyst I once read 
had also given the same conception of 
psychoanalysis when he wrote, ‘“‘Psycho- 
analysis is life; psychoanalysis is you.” 
Obviously, we do not gain from these con- 
cepts a very full or precise idea either of 
architecture or of psychoanalysis. Indeed, 
on the theory that things equal to the same 
thing are equal to each other, then archi- 
tecture and psychoanalysis should be the 
same. 

Another illustration is the remark made 
at an aviation conference that ‘‘we are the 
last earth-bound generation.” This state- 


. ment is impressive but not very precise. It 


may mean that aviation has arrived in our 


a 
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generation. Or that the next generation will 
fly or that they will not travel in land and 
water vehicles. The statement is suggestive 
rather than definitive. 

Associations.—The vagueness of words 
lies in the different associations they bring. 
Thus the word “life” may suggest “organic 
matter,” “activity,” “vitality,” “the ex- 
periences of a person from birth to death,”’ 
“the experiences felt keenly,” “‘sensations,”’ 
“collective activity,” etc. When a social 
scientist uses the word “life” it may thus 
carry different meanings to different read- 
ers, whereas he wants to convey only one, 
his own. The expression ‘“‘a population den- 
sity of 20 per square mile” has fewer differ- 
ent associations and hence is more likely to 
transmit the author’s meaning. 

Referents.—One class of associations is 
called by Ogden and Richards “‘referents.”’ 
The word “‘divorcee”’ is merely a configura- 
tion of letters or sounds, but its referent is a 
person whose marriage has been set aside at 
law. The referent of this word is not very 
difficult to find, though the “picture we 
carry around in our mind” of a divorcee may 
not be the same as the real divorced person 
to which the reference is made or to any 
modal type of divorced persons. To some a 
divorced person is a sinner, to be avoided; 
to others a pleasure-seeker without a sense 
of duty; while to stil] others a divorcee is 
merely a person who has had the luck or 
courage to get out of a bad marriage and to 
be free to try again. In good scientific writ- 
ing the referent of the writer should be so 
clear that the reader will not mistake it but 
will apply it while he is reading the scien- 
tist’s account. The pictures carried around 
in the minds of the writer and of the reader 
should be the same. 

The problem of getting the writer and the 
reader to adopt the same referent is more 
difficult when abstract nouns are used than 
with concrete nouns. Thus, for the abstract 
word “interpretation” misunderstanding of 
the referent is easier than in the case of the 
concrete noun “‘dog.’”’ To one person inter- 
pretation means explanation but always in 
the limits of science. To another interpreta- 


tion signifies an import which often may not 
yet be proved by science. The associations 
of the abstract noun “democracy” are 
many, such as “freedom,” “home,” “eco- 
nomic equality,” “justice,” “equality,” 
“protection of minorities,” “government by 
the people,” “without social classes.” That 
there are these many referents for de- 
mocracy is illustrated by the following 
reply to an inquiry from a war board in 1942 
as to what democracy is: 


Democracy is the line that forms on the 
right. It is the ‘don’t’ in ‘don’t shove.’ It is the 
hole in the stuffed shirt through which the 
sawdust slowly trickles. It is the dent in the 
high hat. Democracy is the recurrent suspicion 
that more than half the people are right more 
than half the time. It is the feeling of privacy 
in the voting booth, the feeling of communion in 
libraries, the feeling of vitality everywhere. 
Democracy is a letter to the editor. Democracy 
is the score at the beginning of the ninth 


This exposition is not scientific writing, 
though it may be impressive and suggestive. 
It may imply the meanings of democracy or 
it may be an interpretation, but it certainly 
is not science. 

These so-called “characteristics of de- 
mocracy”’ just quoted are not traits of de- 
mocracy at all. They are traits of other phe- 
nomena with which democracy is often cor- 
related. Democracy is not the freedom to 
write a letter to the editor. Rather, de- 
mocracy is often correlated with freedom, 
another phenomenon. Similarly, the busi- 
ness cycle is not a cycle of unemployment. 
Rather, business cycles are often, but not 
always, correlates with fluctuations of un- 
employment. 

Other words with widely varying refer- 
ents are “fascism,” “reds,” ‘communist,’ 
“fellow-traveler,”  ‘‘totalitarian,”  “free- 
dom,” “capitalism,” “freedom-of-enterprise 
system,” and “individualism.” 

Pictures and reality—In scientific writ- 
ing the pictures carried around in the mind 
should be like the pictures of a photographer 
rather than like the impressionistic paint- 
ings of an artist. They should not be a dis- 
tortion of the actual occurrence. 
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The problem of having the referent con- 
form to an actual occurrence instead of 
being a distortion may be illustrated by the 
word “dictator.” The picture in the minds 
of many persons of a dictator is modeled 
after the depiction of the dictator in the 
fairy tales of childhood, in the comic strip, 
or in the Arabian Nights tales. These pic- 
tures tell nothing of the limits of power im- 
posed on a Hitler, a Mussolini, or a Stalin, 
to whom the word dictator is applied. The 
referent for, say, the word “jail” is less like- 
ly to be distorted and unrealistic. 

Emotional words.—The object of sci- 
entific exposition is to transmit knowledge, 
not feelings. Words that arouse emotion are 
generally more suitable to persuasion and 
to entertainment than they are to science. 
A sermon or an oration is a more suitable 
form for the expression of emotion. It is true 
that writing which stimulates feelings gives 
a type of understanding, but it is the under- 
standing that comes from feelings rather 
than from knowledge. A child may under- 
stand that water is hot, but his knowledge of 
heat and water is scant. 

Verification.—A writer trying to write in 
a language acceptable to scientists will do 
well to think of himself as a reporter; not, 
though, as the newspaper reporter who must 
write an interesting or appealing story but 
as a reporter of accurate facts or observa- 
tions. His report should be in such language 
that his findings are verifiable. For instance, 
to say that ‘“‘the population of India is in- 
creasing to ominous proportions” cannot be 
verified. There is no common measure of 
“ominous.” A verifiable statement is that 
“in 1940, India’s population increased by 
5,000,000. At this rate a population equal 
to the total population of the United States 
in 1890 would be added in a single decade to 
her population.” 

Opinion is often a characteristic of un- 
verifiable statements. Thus the statement, 
“He is a scoundrel”’ cannot be verified. It is 
an opinion. But that “he forged a check on 
his benefactor Mr. for $1,000 in Chicago 
in 1946” can be verified. Similarly, infer- 
ences, like opinions, unless so labeled, should 


be avoided in scientific writing. The state- 
ment that “the American Indian is stolid 
and phlegmatic”’ is an inference from the re- 
port that “the American Indians talked 
little to the white emissaries sent to them 
and were slow to answer questions.” 

Fulness.—The reporting of research done 
for the M.A. or the Ph.D. degrees should 
also be done sufficiently fully and with 
enough detail so that another investigator 
who wished to verify the findings or to carry 
on where the report ended could do so. 

Accessibility —The reports in the natural 
sciences of researches are often not read 
from beginning to end, but are consulted for 
particular items or findings. In the social 
sciences it seems probable that in the future 
research reports will be increasingly referred 
to rather than read from beginning to end. 
Hence it is desirable that the arrangement 
and labeling be done to facilitate such 
searches for data or conclusions. 

Fairness.—The attitude of the scientific 
writer should be one of presenting accounts 
fairly. His writing should therefore avoid 
suggestion or various other devices for con- 
veying meanings or impressions to the read- 
er other than by the facts. An editorial, for 
instance, began with this sentence: “Harry 
Hopkins has at last separated himself from 
the government pay roll.”’ This statement is 
verifiable, but it also conveys to the reader 
suggested meanings not found in the simple 
statement: “Harry Hopkins resigned yester- 
day.” 

Scientific writing is definitely not like the 
language of the lawyer before the jury. In 
presenting his thesis, the scientist should not 
try to implant attitudes in his readers which 
the facts do not convey. Consider the fol- 
lowing statement from a columnist in the 
daily newspaper: “Looking at Europe from 
the outside it may seem as if the continent 
must: (1) be brought under Soviet domina- 
tion, or (2) be rescued from that fate by 
coming altogether under Anglo-American 
influence, or (3) be partitioned into two 
parts at the military dividing line.” This in- 
troduction of hostility toward Russia before 
presentation of the facts could have been 
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avoided by writing it thus: “Looking at 
Europe from the outside, it may seem as if 
the continent must either be brought under 
the influence of Russia or the Anglo- 
Americans or be partitioned between the 
two.” 

Thesis——In view of the desirability of 
this attitude of fairness, the word “thesis” 
may not be a suitable characterization of the 
report of the research for the Master’s or 
Doctor’s degree. The researcher may or may 
not have a hypothesis. But if he does, he is 
(a) not trying to convince a jury, his exam- 
ining board, or (6) trying to defend it as a 
debater would. He is, rather, presenting 
evidence of all available kinds relating to 
his hypothesis, and not only the evidence in 
favor of his hypothesis. His purpose is to 
verify. Hence his so-called “thesis” is rather 
a report of his research. 

Selection.—Scientific writing is conven- 
tionally tested to ascertain if any statement 
has been made to which the question, ‘“‘How 
do you know it?” has not been answered or 
cannot easily and readily be answered. This 
test is not very difficult to apply to each 
sentence, though often it is not done. It is 
more difficult to apply to a paragraph. 

The reason is that a paragraph may be a 
collection of statements of facts; and if not 
all possible statements are presented, then 
there is a selection. And selection is likely to 
be biased rather than fair. This point may 
be illustrated by the following paragraph 
from the literature on Neanderthal man: 


Thus the ordinary attitudes characteristic 
of Homo neanderthalensis would be quite 
different from our own and quite ungainly. 
The heavy head, the enormous development of 
the face, and the backward position of the 
foramen magnum, through which the spinal 
cord connects with the brain, would tend to 
throw the upper part of the body forward 
and this tendency, with lesser curvature of 
the neck, the heavy shoulders, and the flattened 
form of the head, would give this portion of the 
body a more or less anthropoid aspect. 


Here the author presents a series of state- 
ments which have the effect of making the 
Neanderthal man look like an ape. But there 
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are many other statements that might be 
made. He has selected a few which give a 
particular impression. Some of these state- 
ments are made in unverifiable language, as 
“ungainly” “heavy,” “enormous.” Their 
unscientific nature is not to be disguised by 
such scientific terms as Homo neanderthalen- 
sis and foramen magnum. This type of writ- 
ing is sometimes called “slanting.” 

True statements about Neanderthal man 
would be assembled to give a different im- 
pression, as in the following: 


Unlike the anthropoids the limbs of Neander- 
thal man were short in comparison with the 
trunk. His chin was stronger than modern 
man’s, which is decadent with its indentation 
below the teeth. His vision was better protected 
than that of present-day man by virtue of the 
large brow which acted as an eyeshade over his 
deep-set eyes, of survival value to a hunter. 
His broad shoulders and big chest would have 
made him welcome on a college athletic team. 
His brain case averaged 1,554 cubic centimeters 
and was bigger than the brain case of the aver- 
age college student, which measures about 
1,500 Cc. 


This second characterization of Neanderthal 
man just cited is a collection of true state- 
ments, but their totality gives a quite differ- 
ent impression than does the assembly of 
statements on this man of the ice age quoted 
in the first paragraph. It is a slanted state- 
ment, too, but in the opposite direction. 
Slanting should at all times be avoided. 

Representativeness.—In scientific writing 
it is not enough to have each sentence a veri- 
fied or readily verifiable statement. The col- 
lection of such statements must be so made 
as to avoid the bias of selection, a very diffi- 
cult undertaking. The best sets of rules to 
avoid bias are those found in handling 
stratified sampling in statistics. These 
samples are selected so as to be representa- 
tive of the universe. Each paragraph or 
chapter should be reviewed and appraised 
by the writer before the final draft. 


II 


Readability.—The scientist, as a scientist, 
is not concerned with whether his exposition 
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is interesting or dull. As a human being, he 
probably would like his writing to be inter- 
esting. As a reader of the writings of others, 
he almost surely has some consideration for 
readers and hence would prefer that his own 
writing be not painful to read. But the re- 
quirements of scientific writing, such as the 
avoidance of emotion and the removal of 
colorful adjectives, place limitations upon 
the efforts to make scientific writing inter- 
esting. Are there not some devices that will 
make the language of science less dull? 
There are many. 

Short sentences—One device is to use 
short sentences. Long, involved sentences 
are often unpleasant and annoying. Twenty 
words is a sufficient length. Some long sen- 
tences and some very short ones help to 
avoid monotony; similarly, variations in the 
order of subject, predicate, and object bring 
a welcome change. : 

Concrete nouns.—Another helpful prac- 
tice is to use as few abstract nouns as pos- 
sible. In general, words with prefixes and 
affixes are more difficult to understand, 
largely because the referents are not clear. 
The large number of abstract nouns with 
unclear referents make the following passage 
difficult to read: 


These contrasting ideal types of stranger, like 
the social organizations they epitomize, are, 
of course, never found in real life; in empirical 
cases even the most extremely secular stranger 
always has a large number of attitudes that 
derive from the sacred structure, and converse- 
ly, the most extremely sacred stranger fre- 
quently has a larger number of attitudes due 
to the influence of the secular structure, and 
between the empirical extremes there are a 
large number of persons who show few marked 
tendencies in either direction. 


This passage is more easily understood 
when there are fewer abstract phrases. It 
might better be stated as: ““The sacred and 
the secular as ideal types are extremes. In 
life they are mixed in varying proportions.” 

Useless words—Greater readability is 
achieved by cutting out words which are 
useless or whose contribution is very slight 
in comparison with that of the main idea. 


For instance, in the sentence just quoted 
there seem to be many relatively useless 
words. These are cut out in the reduction 
to the phrasing “In life they are mixed in 
varying proportions.” The author would 
argue that many important distinctions 
have been eliminated: for instance, he might 
argue that something of his meaning has 
been lost by cutting out “in empirical 
cases,” or, “has a large number of atti- 
tudes.” Perhaps so, but to the reader the 
importance of these words does not seem 
great. If the contributions of some words are 
very slight, they are regarded as useless, or 
relatively so; they may well be sacrificed for 
readability. 

Identification with the reader.—Still an- 
other suggestion to make scientific writing 
more readable is for the scientist to imagine 
himself the reader and ask continuously the 
question of whether the reader as visualized 
can understand what is said. This the author 
of the following first paragraph in a report 
did not do: 


One of the most unique characteristics of 
the religious sect is the manner in which it de- 
fines its social objects and social experiences, 
so that its members, although living in the 
same physical world, have a much different 
social experience with it. These definitions re- 
flect the total ideology of the sect and are 
formulated anew as the members significantly 
come in contact with the new portions of “the 
world.” 


The reader of these two opening sentences 
does not have in mind, for instance, what 
these “social objects” or “‘social experi- 
ences” are. What is the referent of a “re- 
ligious sect,” or of “unique characteristics,” 
or of “definition,” or of “physical world,” or 
of “new portions of the world’? The au- 
thor, no doubt, had adequate pictures in his 
mind of these in concrete terms, but he 
should not assume that the reader will have 
the same pictures. Hence these should be il- 
lustrated preceding or following the para- 
graph or else the idea should be expressed 
in concrete terms. Thus, he might have said, 
“The religious sect, the Dunkers, think the 
use of cosmetics by women a sin. With their 
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emphasis on other worldliness they are out 
of line with common practice.” 

Emphasis.—The monotony of a scientific 
report can be relieved somewhat by empha- 
sis. Important points may be signalized in 
two ways, by an introduction to them and 
by a summary. The writer should use plenty 
of space for the big ideas. They may be re- 
peated simply and directly with somewhat 
different phrasing. Or the author may tell 
the reader simply and directly that the 
matter is important. 

Personal pronouns.—The use of personal 
pronouns is not considered good form in sci- 
entific writing. Probably the reason is that 
impersonality is a characteristic of a sci- 
entific generalization. Then, too, the pro- 
noun “‘I’”’ may be used too much, more than 
the pronoun “you.” Still, it is probably not 
a bad idea for the author to use the personal 
pronouns occasionally and to write as if he 
were talking to the reader. By doing so he 
tends to keep the reader’s background in 
mind. It also brings a touch of the informal, 
which helps to reduce the curse of pompous- 
ness and of useless erudition which is so 
common in sociological writing. 

Pattern.—A visitor moving around in a 
strange city is aided by a map. So, in mov- 
ing through a report, the reader is aided by a 
plan. The table of contents is often not 
enough. Reports on research are sometimes 
better presented by a topical outline than 
merely by a list of chapters. Indeed, the re- 
port on research should rarely take the form 
of a book. But, even with a good outline, 
paragraph headings are helpful. One idea to 
a paragraph is ‘a good rule, and there is 
virtue in short paragraphs. 

If additional guidance is needed, the au- 
thor may wish to tell the reader, as he be- 
gins a new topic or even a new paragraph, 
what he is about to do. If the point is diffi- 
cult, he may, in addition, at the end of the 


paragraph, tell the reader what he has done. 
To plunge the reader into a mass of detail 
without first giving him a perspective or 
plan results in boredom or confusion. 

Statistics —All research in science deals 
with data, and most data should be sum- 
marized in categories—hence statistics. 
Statistics should never be presented en 
masse except in an appendix. The best idea 
in setting forth statistics is to present as few 
as possible. But, of course, this is difficult to 
do, since the evidence in full should be made 
available. Most reports on social research do 
not present enough data. The point under 
discussion, however, is not the amount of 
data but the method of their presentation— 
and we are now talking about readability. 
I assume that an appendix is not supposed 
to be readable but, rather, is to be consult- 
able. Therefore, statistical data may be pre- 
sented voluminously in the appendix. 

In the main text, however statistical 
tables should be small and easily read. The 


ideal is merely a table of one or two short . 


columns with a fully descriptive title. Most 
big tables can be broken into many small 
ones. Statistics and individual statistical 
items may be sprinkled along through the 
text, rather than crowded together, with 
plenty of reading matter in between. Good 
worth-while statistics are like rare jewels— 
they need a good setting. Telling in words 
what a table shows is also a good practice. 
These remarks apply to charts as well as to 
tables. 

Other kinds of writing.—Probably sci- 
entific writing is only a small proportion of 
the writing which even a scientist may do. 
In other writing the purpose may be to per- 
suade, to impress, to suggest, or to debate, 
in which cases the foregoing remarks are in- 
applicable. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


ATTITUDES OF “PROGRESSIVE” TRADE-UNION LEADERS 


ALVIN W. GOULDNER' 


ABSTRACT 


The roles of husband and father subject the “progressive” trade-union leader to conflicting demands. 
This problem may be resolved either by the redefining of his roles as leader or husband-father or the relin- 
quishing of them. Such conflicts, however, appear to operate within limits set by the whole social structure. 
During the war the improvement in the labor market increased the prestige of the major social norms, par- 
ticularly the goal of individual success, conventionally obtained. Thus, there was relatively less pressure on 
the leaders to conform to the deviant value-system of their union. 


It has been frequently noted that it is dif- 
ficult for social movements to retain their 
original value-systems after they are for- 
mally organized and have developed profes- 
sional leaders. Robert Michels has formu- 
lated an “iron law of oligarchy” according 
to which the leaders, gradually developing a 
taste for office and power, become an or- 
ganized minority who assume control. This 
increasingly oligarchical control, Michels 
held, conduces to the warping of the organi- 
zation’s value-system. Michels attributed 
this process mainly to an internal factor, 
namely, growth in size of the organization. 

¢ He and his followers neglect analysis of the 


manner in which this, as well as other fac-~ 


tors internal to the organization, interact 
with external factors—the various ties of 
individuals to outside claims, pressures, and 
ideologies—in producing this effect.? 

In a study of trade-union leaders in New 
York City we gathered data pertinent to 
this problem. We, however, were concerned 
with the way in which external elements—in 
the social and cultural structures—play a 
role in modifying the leader’s attitudes and 
valués. 

From the point of view of the way in 


* We are deeply indebted to Dr. Robert K. Mer- 
ton for guiding the research which led to this paper. 
For an elaboration of much of the theoretical frame- 
work underlying our article see Robert K. Merton, 
“Social Structure and Anomie,” American Socio- 
logical Review, III (1938), 672-82. 

2See Robert Michels, Political Parties (New 
York: Hearst’s International Library Co., 1919); 
and Philip Selznick, “An Approach to the Theory of 
Bureaucracy,” American Sociological Review, VIII 
(1943), 47-59. 


which they regard their offices—and it is 
only this aspect of the union leader’s value- 
system which we shall discuss—two polar 
types of trade-union leaders have been dis- 
cerned. One of these, sometimes called the 
“business unionist,” sees himself as the 
middleman involved in the sale of the union 
member’s labor power to the employer. As 
such, he is very much subject to the same 
motivations as any other entrepreneur) He 
conceives of his office principally in terms of 
the pecuniary rewards, the security, and the 
prestige it affords him. Like other “captains 
of industry” he feels impelled to seek out 
and capture his own “main chance.” 

We have called the antithesis of this type 
the “progressive” leader. For about a year 
we studied the latter type in a single trade- 
union in New York City. (It must be em- 
phasized that, at best, our findings refer 
only to unions possessing the value-system 
indicated below.) While we have, during 
this time, employed three distinct research 
methods: (1) participant observation, (2) 
depth interviews, and (3) standard ques- 
tionnaire techniques, the following report is 
based only on the first two methods. 

Briefly, we found that the progressive 
union leader’s attitudes toward his office are 
distinguished by the following concepts: 

a) The trade-union office as a “‘calling.””— 
The union is viewed as that institution 
through which the progressive leader works 
for his “principles” and for “humanity.” 
The progressive leader believes that his own 
goals are qualitatively different from those 
of the ordinary worker’s in that they are 
superpersonal. 
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b) Leader’s responsibility—The progres- 
sive leader places the greatest importance 
upon the fulfilment of those obligations 
which he has voluntarily undertaken or 
which inhere in his office. ““Responsible”’ is 
the verbal status symbol used to commend 
behavior which manifests such an attitude. 

c) Inner union leadership.—The progres- 
sive leader believes that the offices in his 
union should be occupied by people who 
have ascended from the rank and file. More- 
over, it is believed best that the leader pos- 
sess the same objective characteristics, for 
example, ethnic origin, religion, and class 
origin, found among the union subgroup 
which he leads. “‘Pigeons can’t lead ducks,”’ 
say some leaders—but this is more practice 
than a rule. 

d) Diffidence and indifference to personal 
importance-—“Modesty,”’ “humility,” and 
other forms of self-effacement are deemed 
necessary virtues to be manifested by the 
progressive leader during the daily conduct 
of interpersonal relations. A “bad” leader is 
sometimes one who “thinks he’s God.” A 
desire to “get ahead” or to be a “big shot”’ 
or any open manifestation of a wish to use 
the union office as a means of climbing in the 
union hierarchy is frowned upon by the pro- 
gressive leader. 

To some extent these norms are at vari- 
ance with those which are dominant in our 
society. To work for one’s “ideals” or to 
work for “others,” to belittle personal suc- 
cess and ascendancy—all these union norms 
implicitly contradict one of the basic ele- 
ments in our culture, which, as Robert S. 
Lynd states, “stresses individual competi- 
tive aggressiveness as the basis of individual 
and collective security.” As a consequence, 
the system into which these interrelated 
norms are integrated is subjected to an 
unrelenting pressure which, because it is 
often exercised through the most innocent 
and commonplace channels, is all the more 
effective. 

The union is not isolated from the larger 
society in which it finds itself. The union 


3 Knowledge for What? (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1939), p. 71. 
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leader was born into this larger society and 
matured in a family, neighborhood, and 
school, all of which accepted the premises of 
this society. The progressive leader cannot, 
of course, wish out of existence the norms he 
learned to accept in youth simply because 
they are now inconsistent with those pre- 
vailing in the union. Thus, the norms of the 
larger society become more or less repressed, 
in a sense “encysted,” within the person- 
ality of the union leader. They can be and 
are, however, reactivated under certain con- 
ditions which are neither accidental nor 
idiosyncratic. 


SOME SOCIOLOGICAL FACTORS IN 
ATTITUDE MODIFICATION 


In the beginning, the leading participants 
in the union were young men and women 
who had no families of their own and who 
were willing to subordinate their extra-union 
activities to work in the union. As the union 
grew older and more powerful, the entire 
wage structure in industry advanced. Along 
with it, and in rather strict proportion, came 
the salaries of their leaders. 

Marriages in the union became quite 
common and, at the present time, the modal 
union leader is married and has a child or 
two. Primarily oriented toward their rela- 
tions either with the employers or with the 
rank and file, the union leaders did not 
suspect that developments of this character 
could profoundly affect their union. 

It was not, after all, within the union’s 
recognized province to define the new roles 
which their leaders undertook. For want of 
any other definition, however, the leaders 
tended to accept the culturally normative 
definitions of the roles of husband and 
father. One of the obligations inhering in 
this definition of the husband’s role is that of 
being a “‘good provider.” Another, which is 
being increasingly accepted, is that the hus- 
band must also be a “companion.” This is 
especially the case with the type of mar- 
riages to which the progressive leader is dis- 
posed. These obligations are, however, satis- 
fied by the progressive leader only with the 
greatest difficulty. Often, as we shall note, 
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the demands placed upon him in his roles of 
husband-father and union leader are mu- 
tually exclusive. 

The standards the progressive leader im- 
plicitly uses in assaying his own “‘job satis- 
faction” are a corollary of the general con- 
ception he has of his office. As such, they do 
not permit him to evaluate his position as 
the ordinary worker does, emphasizing 
wages and hours. But these, nevertheless, 
are precisely the criteria thrust upon him in 
his role as husband and father. 

The typical developments are as follows: 

a) Strains are induced in the leader’s 
family life. This is partially verified by the 
plethora of rumors among union leaders 
about the many marriages which have been 
taxed and severed due to the conflicting de- 
mands of union and family life. As one union 
leader declared, “At one time wives 
wouldn’t allow their husbands to go to work 
on the union staff, it was so hard. I know. 
Even today, I have a great many difficulties 
with my wife because of the hours I put into 
my union work.” Not only are the hours of 
work long, but the leader’s activity is con- 
centrated in the evening hours, when mem- 
bers come to the union building for their 
meetings. The discontent thus engendered 
can be alleviated either by relinquishing or 
by redefining the family roles or the union 
official’s role. 

b) Once having become a mother, and 
often before then, the union leader’s wife 
tends to enact that role in the culturally ap- 
proved way. This implies that she can no 
longer work but must, instead, keep house 
for her husband. Meeting her neighbors 
while sunning the baby or shopping re- 
inforces within her the approved definition 
of her rights as a wife. She commences to 
wonder why her husband (who, after all, is 
such an important man, being an official) 
does not ‘‘come home at the hours that 
other men do.” 

c) His wife increasingly expects him to 
provide for his family in a middle-class 
fashion. She herself no longer works and 
contributes to the upkeep of their house- 
hold. Thus it is that the union leader may be 
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impelled to re-evaluate his attitudes toward 
two key factors—wages and hours; and, as 
these are part of his entire pattern of atti- 
tudes toward his office, the whole scheme 
may have to be basically reorganized. 

Most union leaders are, to some extent, 
aware of the changes which have been 
wrought in their conception of their office by 
their assumption of new roles. “The stand- 
ards of leadership have changed}” said one 
of them; “It once meant having to give 
your whole life to the union. Today, most of 
us do not.” 

Another leader stated it thus: “‘Personal 
relations among the staff members have de- 
creased. Before, most of our members were 
not married .... We used to stay down to- 
gether for the socials on Saturday night and 
afterwards go to a bar together. As a conse- 
quence, there is less of a morale on the staff. 
And, without that, your job becomes a job.” 

The situation is somewhat eased by a 
tendency toward marriage between union 
members. One of the first questions asked of 
a leader when he announces a forthcoming 
marriage is, “Is she a union member?” If the 
union leader marries a “good”’ union mem- 
ber, his office then becomes the focal point 
of his life, being the source both of his mate- 
rial necessities and of the status which he has 
in union and family. 

To the extent that his wife was, and con- 
tinues to be, a participant in union activi- 
ties or to the extent that she identifies her- 
self with them, the union leader will be less 
subject to the pressures of the cultural 
norms. For the most part, however, inter- 
marriage among union members merely re- 
tards the wife’s propensity to function as a 
“transmission belt” for the dominant social 
values. 

The disorganization of the progressive 
leader’s concept of his office and of his nor- 
mative system is also prepared for by minor, 
day-to-day frustrations and tensions to 
which he is subjected. Moments of stress 
may precipitate his adoption of the usual 
criteria of success which focus largely on 
wages and hours. We thus find progressive 
union leaders making the following remarks: 
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“Occasionally, I feel that I am making a 
sacrifice. I might have my evenings free 
also. I feel that way especially when I get a 
bawling out.” 

“Whenever I have a quarrel with Dick or 
whenever I get annoyed over some petty 
thing, I always remember my petty salary 
and I start kicking myself. I have to take an 
awful lot for what I’m getting.”’ 

The criteria of job satisfaction which are 
more or less repressed by the progressive 
leader may often be reactivated by what are 
relatively minor frustrations. Because the 
ordinary criteria provide a ready and famil- 
iar alternative, they continually threaten 
the union’s own system of values. 

All these disorganizing elements seem to 
exercise their influence within the limits of 
‘ the whole social structure. For example, an 
increase in economic prosperity increases 
the utility and the prestige of the social 
norms and fosters their appreciation in the 
union leader. 

During the recent war, when the labor 
market was relatively favorable to the 
worker and when much publicity was de- 
voted to the high salaries allegedly being 
made by war workers, the progressive union 
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leader was likely to pay more attention to 
his own salary. As one of the newer union 
leaders remarked: 


I was getting along quite well in business 
before I came to the union. It took me a month 
before I joined the staff to make up my mind 
whether | should come. At one time, a staff posi- 
tion was the most coveted one; it doesn’t seem 
that way any longer. 

Then there’s the financial angle. At my pre- 
vious job I was doing quite well, the boss liked 
me very much. I got increases in pay without 
even asking for them. .... I had a perspective 
[sic] there, but, in this respect, the union offers 
me no perspective. You know how small the 
union salaries are, even today. 


The progressive leader who feels he has 
the ability to succeed in terms of the socially 
current norms finds it relatively difficult to 
adjust to the union’s values. The war, of 
course, increased the union leader’s and 
member’s expectations of attaining the so- 
cially approved economic status in the so- 
cially approved way—by working for a pri- 
vate employer. Consequently, staff positions 
were no longer as coveted as they had been. 
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In search of a common denominator for nation, race, nationality, people, the ethnic type of cumulative 
groups is construed as a device of further sociological research. The ethnic group appears as a subtype of the 
Gemeinschaft, which is formed by the transposition of characteristics from the primary face-to-face group to 
the secondary group. Once the ethnic group has reached a certain maturity, the ideology which has led to its 
formation, as well as other conditions necessarily present in the early stages, may change without affecting 


its identity. 


Friedrich Meinecke, in his book Welt- 
biirgertum und Nationalstaat,’ has put his 
finger on a difference in concepts which dis- 
tinguished Western and central European 
thought on the phenomenon of the nation. 
Meinecke was mostly concerned with the 
political and historical implications of this 
difference when he set the idea of Staatsna- 
tion against that of Kuliurnation. But his 
dichotomy indicates more than that; name- 
ly, two scientific approaches to a distinctive 
category of social facts; two sociologies, as 
it were; two philosophies of society, based 
on different sets of attitudes and scales of 
values. 

This was almost forty years ago. But 
even today we find that the prevailing trend 
of thought differs among students of society 
who have grown up under German influence 
and those who are working in the Anglo- 
Saxon scientific climate. The latter put their 
main emphasis either on the political im- 
plications of nation or on the psychological 
and historical genesis of nationalism. Now, 
nationalism, taken either as a psychological 
or asa historical phenomenon, is not identical 
with the social fact called ‘‘a nation.” It is, 
however, significant that probably the most 
thoroughgoing essay on the nation which has 
been published in the English language not 
only bears the title Nationalism’ but gives 


* Miinchen and Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1919. 

2 Nationalism: A Report by a Study Group of the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs (London, 
1939); similarly: Carlton J. H. Hayes, Essays on 
Nationalism (New York, 1926). John Oakesmith, 
on the other hand, gave his book the title, Race 
and Nationality (New York, 1919). 
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as one of the characteristics of nation the 
following: ‘““The idea of a common govern- 
ment whether as a reality in the present or 
past, or as an aspiration of the future.’ 

The other class of Continental sociolo- 
gists have tended to separate the concept of 
nation from that of the state; they also have 
emphasized the ontological and phenomeno- 
logical analysis of nation rather than a 
genetical imterpretation. Thus we find 
among them a great number of book titles, 
such as Nation und Staat,4 Nation und Na- 
tionalitét,s Volk und Nation,’ and Das eigen- 
stindige Volk.’ It is significant that the 
French sociologist J.-T. Delos of Lille divides 
his recent publication on La Nation® into 
two volumes: the first, Sociologie de la na- 
tion, and the second, Le Nationalisme et 
Vordre de droit. 

There is, however, general agreement 
that the modern nation signifies a definite 
stage of social organization which is limited 
not only in time but also in space. As E. H. 
Carr has pointed out, nation is not a defin- 
able and clearly recognizable entity but “‘is 
confined to certain periods of history and to 
certain parts of the world.”® “‘Today,” he 
continues, ‘‘“—in the most nation-conscious 


3 Nationalism, p. xx. 

4 Ignaz Seipel (Vienna, 1916). 

5 Friedrich Hertz (Karlsruhe, 1927). 
6 F. J. Neumann (Leipzig, 1888). 
7M. H. Boehm (Géttingen, 1932). 


8 Le Probléme de la civilisation: la nation (2 vols. 
Montreal, 1944). 


9 Nationalism and After (London, 1945). 
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of all epochs—it would still probably be fair 
to say that a large numerical majority of the 
population of the world feel no allegiance to 
any nation.”*° It is of secondary importance 
whether we hold that nations sprang into 
existence with the waning of the Middle 
Ages, with the absolute monarchies of the 
sixteenth and the seventeenth centuries, or 
with the French Revolution. As the Chat- 
ham House report suggests, “a good case 
can be made for each of these views, which 
are indeed only incompatible so long as the 
term ‘nation’ is assumed to be used in each 
case in an identical sense.” For the present 
purpose we may adopt Carr’s procedure, 
which distinguishes three stages of national- 
ism, apart from a fourth—the present one. 

In the first period the national unit was 
identified with the person of the sovereign, 
the absolute monarch. As Carr recalls: 
“Louis XIV thought that the French nation 
‘resided wholly in the person of the King.’”’” 
The second period is characterized by the 
democratization of the nation, which even- 
tually was considered as a corporate person- 
ality centered around the bourgeoisie. Even- 
tually the nineteenth century brought the 
socialization of the nation by including the 
masses of the people. This resulted in the 
social service state, which claims the ab- 
solute loyalty of the whole people to a nation 
as the instrument of collective interests and 
ambitions. This description, however, seems 
to be correct only if we consider Western 
society in general. The fact is that in many 
countries, particularly in Germany and in 
the Slavic regions east of it, the first-named 
stage seems to be missing. Neither the Ger- 
man princes nor the emperor ever succeeded 
in creating nation-states in the same sense in 
which France or England became a nation- 
state. They did not appeal to national senti- 
ments but to patriotic sentiments. The 
Vaterland, not the Nation, was here the cen- 
tral idea of absolutism. Thus, students of 
the history of nationalism in these parts of 


Tbid., p. 39. 
™* Nationalism, p. 5. 
12 Op. cit., p. 2. 
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Europe have emphasized the transition, 
which started in the latter part of the eight- 
eenth century, from dynastic and territorial 
patriotism to nationalism in the modern 
sense. The Bohemian revivalists of that 
time, who were backed by the Bohemian 
aristocracy, originally propagated Bohemian 
patriotism against Hapsburg patriotism. 
Only with the spread of the ideas of ro- 
manticism and the French Revolution was 
Bohemian patriotism transformed into a 
Czech (ethnic) nationalism. 

The different ways in which national 
ideology has become foremost in the minds 
of Europeans east and west of the Rhine has 
apparently determined their sociological 
theories. Since there were no clearly defined 
nations in the Western sense, German and 
Slavic authors were moved to seek symbols 
for the entity of nation in a common lan- 
guage or in the biological concept of the 
race. Although in the nineteenth century 
nationalism in central Europe traversed 
approximately the same stages which Carr 
describes as the second and third periods, 
the idea remained alive that Kzultur and 
Rasse indicate some more basic social fact 
than Siaat and Sitaatsnation or, in other 
words, that Staat and Staatsnation are noth- 
ing but the ephemeral manifestations of hu- 
man groups which are always present in 
society ; the Volk, these scholars maintain, is 
a basic form of social organization, even the 
basic form, while nation and nation-states 
are the result of a historical process and may 
disappear without affecting the existence of 
Volker. 

This concept of Volk or narod cannot be 
symbolized adequately by any commonly 
used English word, such as “race,” “‘peo- 
ple,” or “‘nation.” Now, in the field of the 
social sciences it is often a helpful methodo- 
logical device to adopt the most colorless 
term to indicate an elusive or difficult social 
fact. Pareto aptly used algebraic symbols. 
In order to find out whether the Continental 
concept of Volk is a legitimate one, we pro- 
pose to use the term “ethnic group” to 
describe it. This phrase coincides philologi- 
cally with the French groupe ethnique and 


with the German Volksgruppe. Moreover, 
the Greek described with ethnos about the 
same social unit, which is called in other lan- 
guages people, popolo, peuple, Volk, narod. 
Finally, the term “group” is being used by 
many sociologists as the genus proximum in 
defining the various types of plurality pat- 
terns.*3 

In trying to clarify our hypothetical 
category, “ethnic group,” we find it easier 
to say what it is not than what it is. An 
ethnic group is not a race, if we take race in 
the anthropological sense as a group of peo- 
ple with common physical characteristics. 
Moreover, an ethnic group is not a nation, 
if we understand nation to mean a society 
united under a common government or an 
aggregation of individuals united by politi- 
cal ties as well as by common language or 
common territory or common race or com- 
mon tradition or any combination thereof. 
Our problem becomes more difficult if we 
wish to distinguish ethnic group from such 
phenomena as a definite local or regional 
community, a patriarchical family, a clan, 
and similar face-to-face groups. However, 
this is a problem that occurs with every at- 
tempt at a classification, be it of social or of 
physical facts. 

If we adopt for the moment Ferdinand 
Tonnies’ typological dichotomy, Gemein- 


"3 The term “ethnic” has been adopted by some 
American authors in a much narrower sense. L. 
Warner and L. Srole have proposed the following 
definition : “The term ethnic refers to any individual 
who considers himself, or is considered, to be a mem- 
ber of a group with a foreign culture and who par- 
ticipates in the activities of the group. Ethnics may 
be either of foreign or native birth” (The Social Sys- 
tems of American Ethnic Groups (1945], p. 28). Here 
the main emphasis is given to the individual, while 
the sociological aspect is almost lost. Moreover, 
undue distinction is made between minority and 
majority groups, although both seem to belong 
basically to the same type of plurality patterns. 
Cf. also the article “Ethnic Community” in the 
Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences. We need not 
emphasize that in this context “ethnic group” is not 
limited to ethnic fragments and minorities within a 
larger culture. In our terminology not only the 
French-Canadians or the Pennsylvania Dutch would 
be ethnic groups but also the French of France or 
the Irish in Ireland. 
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schaft and Gesellschaft,'4 we would have to 
classify an ethnic group as a rather pure 
type of Gemeinschaft. We will recall that, 
according to Ténnies, a group of the associa- 
tion type is based on a definite purpose, al- 
though not necessarily on ad hoc contractual 
agreements. It is a means by which the indi- 
vidual attains his own ends. In a community 
the parties are treated and act as a unit of 
solidarity. Institutional sanctions, if present, 
are concerned rather with attitudes than 
with specific acts. While groups of the com- 
munity type always live in relatively local as 
well as social and mental segregation from 
other groups, such local, social, and mental 
barriers to social contact, exchange, and cir- 
culation are absent in associations. Based on 
emotional bonds and endowed with a homo- 
geneous cultural heritage, the community 
aims at the preservation of the group. 
Based on rational, contractual bonds and 
endowed with a heterogeneous social herit- 
age, the association aims at the preservation 
of the individual. In the language of Freud, 
a community can be said to be derived main- 
ly from subconscious experiences, while an 
association is derived from direct knowl- 
edge. 

Culture is usually regarded as a funda- 
mental factor of an ethnic group. However, 
the concept of culture is as elusive and con- 
tradictory as that of the ethnic group itself. 
The words Kultur, culture, appear to mean 
almost the opposite of what English 
speakers understand by “‘culture.”” While to 
them civilization usually refers to the late 
phases or to a superior stage of cultural de- 
velopment, to Continental students Kultur 
is essentially different from civilization. Ac- 
cording to them, civilization is a means to an 
end. Culture is an end in itself; it includes 
folkways and mores and their manifesta- 
tions in art and artifact which, persisting 
through tradition, characterize a human 
group.’ While civilization spreads and ac- 

4 Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (1887). For a dis- 


cussion of this concept see Talcott Parsons, The 
Structure of Social Action (1937). 


5 Cf. Robert Redfield, The Folk Culture of Yuca- 
tan (Chicago, 1941), p. 132. 


cumulates through cross-fertilization and 
diffusion, culture tends to produce itself in- 
definitely. We may say that every ethnic 
group has a distinctive culture, but a com- 
mon culture pattern does not necessarily 
constitute an ethnic group. The peasants of 
all times and regions, for instance, show 
more or less identical culture traits. Yet 
they do not form a social group at all, still 
less an ethnic group. They belong to the 
same culture /ype, not to the same culture 
group.*? An ethnic group may also modify 
and change its culture without losing its 
identity. 

Every group is defined by social inter- 
relationship. All social relations presuppose 
contacts and communication. Language is 
one of the most important means of com- 
munication between human persons. Thus, 
we may say that face-to-face relationship is 
essential in preliterate societies only, but in 
literate societies the language spoken by the 
members of an ethnic group must at least be 
intelligible without much difficulty to all of 
them. Nevertheless, there seems to be a lim- 
it in size beyond which intimate relationship 
cannot be maintained when the ties become 
too spurious and weak to uphold the ex- 
istence of the group. 

Racial affinity, too, has been associated 
with the ethnic group. Now, ethnic groups 
usually are endogamous; marriages with 
members of the outgroup are frequently 
tabooed. However, the laws of genetics do 
not suggest that inbreeding alone, without 
selection, results in homogeneous racial 
strains. How far selection operates in ethnic 
groups remains largely a controversial mat- 
ter. Nevertheless, it cannot be denied that 
the composition of hereditary traits varies 
from one ethnic group to another. More sig- 
nificant than the real racial composition is 
an assumed common descent. Awareness of 
blood relationship and kinship seems to 
strengthen the ties between the members of 


6 Cf. E. Faris, The Nature of Human Nature... . 
(New York, 1937), p. 3. 

7 Cf. E. K. Francis, “The Personality Type of 
the Peasant according to Hesiod’s Works and Days,”’ 
Rural Sociology, X, No. 3 (1945) 275-04. 
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a group. And yet the actual genetic com- 
position is apparently irrelevant; for in- 
stance, family names follow either the 
patrilineal or, more rarely, the matrilineal 
sequence, and only occasionally both. The 
device of myths to establish a common an- 
cestry for an ethnic group is a very ancient 
one. At all times man seems to have tam- 
pered with the mystery of biological hered- 
ity. 

Physical and mental traits, which are 
really or only supposedly based on heredity 
and common descent, influence social be- 
havior in yet another sense. Community or 
difference of objective characteristics af- 
fects human behavior in various ways. 
Physical traits, being obvious and usually 
indelible, lend themselves—even if they 
have gone unnoticed for a long time—read- 
ily to rationalizations of attitudes of sym- 
pathy and antipathy. Conflict situations, 
whether between ethnic groups or individ- 
uals, often—and not only since Hitler— 
hinge, as it were, on racial characteristics. 
The same is probably true of sympathetic 
sentiments and we-feeling. 

Since humans are spatial entities, the at- 
tribution of a territory to ethnic groups is 
actually only a corollary to local affinity and 
size which we have discussed before. The 
only distinction of an ethnic group seems to 
lie in the exclusiveness with which it usually 
occupies a definite space. Finally, there is 
the time factor. Since an ethnic group is 
based on an elementary feeling of solidarity, 
we must suppose that mutual adjustment 
has been achieved over a considerable length 
of time and that the memory of having pos- 
sibly belonged to another system of social 
relationships must have been obliterated. 

The we-feeling present in the members 
of any group of the community type is, of 
course, also a characteristic of the ethnic 
group. We would not have introduced it ex- 
pressedly if it did not offer a key to the dis- 
tinction which we proposed to make be- 
tween ethnic group and nation. Delos sug- 
gests that the transition from ethnic group 
to nation is characterized by Ja passage de la 
communauté de conscience a la conscience de 
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former une communauté.* The phrase cannot 
be translated literally without conjuring up 
great confusion. Since Delos himself uses 
conscience de ‘“‘nous’’ to describe the same 
phenomenon, we may translate communauté 
de conscience with ‘“‘we-feeling.”’ The ethnic 
group, he continues, is une réalité objective, 
although there is no conscience réflexe. Two 
elements transform the ethnic group into a 
nation: (1) the knowledge of forming an 
original entity and (2) the value attached to 
this fact. Elle se manifeste par la volonté de 
perpétuer la vie commune. Consequently, 
une nation est un peuple |sic!| qui prend 
conscience de lui-méme selon ce que l’histoire 
Va fait; il se replie donc sur soi et sur son 
passé; ce qu’il aime, c’est lui-méme tel qu’il se 
connait ou se figure étre.” We thus seem to 
have arrived at a certain solution. National- 
ism, the sentiment of forming a community 
and the will to perpetuate it by—as we 
would add—political devices, is indeed the 
prerequisite. But it apparently presupposes 
another social fact. To describe it Delos uses 
the term groupe ethnique, although, in one 
place at least, he inadvertently substitutes 
the word peuple. 

If sentiment and will are the factors 
which transform the ethnic group into a 
nation, the question arises: Which are the 
constitutional factors of the ethnic group 
itself? 

There are a number of characteristics 
widely ascribed to the ethnic group: common 
language, folkways and mores, attitudes and 
standards, territory, descent, history, and, 
we may now add, common government. In 
fact, we know that the subjection of a group 
of people to a common political organization 
may directly or, more often, indirectly by 
imposition of common laws, religion, lan- 
guage, feeling of loyalty, etc., not only forge 
together different ethnic elements into a new 
ethnic group but also divide an ethnic group 
or deliberately alter its structure, culture, 
and character. This, however, does not 


8 Op. cit., I, 93. 
19 Tbid. 
20 Thid., p. 94. 


answer our question, for upon closer inspec- 
tion it appears that two or more distinct 
ethnic groups may share in common certain 
characteristics, such as language, descent, 
religion. On the other hand, many ethnic 
groups are obviously not at all homogeneous 
as to their descent or religion, for instance.”" 
Still worse, the differences in the general cul- 
ture pattern of different social strata within 
all the more developed and complex ethnic 
groups are very marked. It may even be 
doubtful whether the peasant culture in one 
ethnic group is not more closely related to 
the peasant culture in another than to urban 
culture in the same ethnic group. Thus, we 
cannot define the ethnic group as a plurality 
pattern which is characterized by a distinct 
language, culture, territory, religion, and so 
on. 

It was exactly the attempt to reach a 
conclusion as to the nature of the ethnic 
group, inductively, by analyzing objective 
characteristics of concrete social facts of this 
kind, which so far has defied the ingenuity 
of a long series of writers of treatises dealing 
with our problem. The main reason for this 
failure must be sought in the fact that the 
essentially dynamic character of ethnic 
groups has been largely neglected, for these 
may represent different stages of develop- 
ment. It may well be the case that factors 
which have contributed to the formation of 
an ethnic group will lose their significance— 
once a certain degree of group coherence has 
been reached—or will be, later on, replaced 
by other factors not present in the begin- 
ning but contributing to the preservation of 
the group. In order to decide the issue it 
would be necessary to analyze the genesis of 
a great number of existing ethnic groups. 
Unfortunately, the origins of most ethnic 
groups lie in the distant and uncertain past. 
Dubious guesswork alone is our guide in 
their analysis. The emergence of new ethnic 
groups in the New World, however, offers 
more reliable material for the study of our 
problem. It should be possible from avail- 
able historical sources to reconstruct their 


2x Cf. Hans Kohn, The Idea of Nationalism (New 
York, 1944), chap. i. 
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genesis in such a way as to reach definite 
conclusions. What seems clear even on the 
basis of our limited knowledge is that it is 
too early yet to reach any definite conclu- 
sions. 

Here we find, for example, sectarian 
groups which show all the traits and typical 
behavior of ethnic groups,” although, origi- 
nally, they were joined together from 
various ethnic elements under the impact of 
a distinct religious persuasion and church 
organization and not on the basis of a dis- 
tinct language, territory, and so on. More- 
over, some of them have in the meantime 
undergone numerous schisms and religious 
splits which nevertheless have left un- 
touched their identity and coherence. On 
the other hand, the major ethnic groups 
which have sprung up in the Americas seem 
to have been formed not so much by re- 
ligion as by politics and geography. It 
should be possible to reconstruct from the 
available historical sources their genesis in 
such a way that definite generalizations 
could be reached. Yet even on the ground of 
our limited knowledge it becomes clear 
that, generally speaking, the stages of devel- 
opment traversed by ethnic groups are: 
expansion—fission—new combination. The 
factors which condition fission and new com- 
bination, however, appear to vary from case 
to case. 

The thought suggests itself to us that 
allegiance to some external object is the 
most essential single factor in the formation 
or revival of ethnic groups. But the object of 
allegiance shifts from period to period, from 
country to country. It may be a monarch, a 
religion, language and literature, other 
forms of a higher culture, a political ideology 
centered around some type of government, a 
class, a “race.” The type of catalyst ap- 
parently changes, as culture and the inter- 
ests and ideas of man change—but, it seems, 

2 In his study on Group Settlement in western 
Canada, C. A. Dawson subsumed—and to our 
opinion correctly—under the heading “Ethnic Com- 
munities” not only the French Canadians but also 
the Doukhobors, Mormons, or Mennonites (cf. 


Canadian Frontiers of Settlement, ed. W. A. Mackin- 
tosh and W. L. G. Joerg, Vol. VII [1936)). 
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there always is a catalyst necessary to join 
the elements together into an ethnic group. 

Delos suggests that a social fact is a rela- 
tionship that unites a person to other per- 
sons not directly but by the mediation of an- 
other term, which he calls /’objet, because it 
is exterior to the sujets individuels, the per- 
sons whom it puts into a relationship.*? Ac- 
cording to him, all institutions and all 
groups present this triad: person—object— 
person. If Delos’ position is correct, the ele- 
ment which we have called figuratively a 
catalyst seems to coincide with his objet ex- 
traindividuel et extérieur. Yet this object, he 
maintains, is an element common to all so- 
cial facts. Should we, therefore, rather 
choose the type of objects as a principle of 
classification? Religious groups would be 
those which have religion as an “object”; 
culture groups, those which have culture as 
their “‘object”—and so on. Which specific 
object; however, shall we attribute to an 
ethnic group? And why does a religious 
group, under certain conditions, behave ex- 
actly as any ethnic group? We even may ask 
ourselves whether the ideologies and we- 
feelings which constitute the formative 
forces in a nation are typologically different 
from those which constitute the formative 
forces in a religious group. Hans Kohn said 
that “today ....nationalism is the most 
universal religion of all times.”*4 This state- 
ment, though exaggerated in a measure, 
tends to defy any attempt to classify the 
phenomena under discussion according to 
“objects.” An ethnic group, if we under- 
stand Delos rightly, would almost be identi- 
cal with a nation which has not yet become 
fully conscious of itself. Would this not be, 
so to say, a definition ex post facto? Or is 
ethnic group a more universal, perhaps the 
most universal, fact of human society, while 
all other social facts are arrived at by way of 
elimination? 

We hesitate to draw any definite conclu- 
sions from the few reflections presented in 


Op. cil., p. 164. 


4 Introduction to National Consciousness, by 
(Walter Sulzbach, Washington, D.C., n.d.), p. iv. 


this paper. But we may state tentatively the 
following propositions as a working hy- 
pothesis for further investigation: 

1. In their usual connotation the words 
“nation,” “race,” “nationality,”’ “people,” 
“religious group,” etc., do not indicate any 
valid and definite categories of sociological 
classification. Neither do they describe 
entia realia in the philosophical sense, if such 
exist at all, or even definite types of social 
facts which would be useful for sociological 
generalizations. 

2. The term however, 
seems to be valuable to describe a variation 
of the community type. This subtype de- 
serves a special name and formulation be- 
cause it includes a considerable number of 
phenomena which are of practical interest to 
various social sciences. The basic type of the 
community includes many other phenomena 
such as the family, caste, or residential com- 
munity. Nevertheless, we believe it is pos- 
sible to distinguish them from the ethnic 
group. While the family or residential com- 
munity is unable to satisfy all the basic 
societal needs of human nature, the ethnic 
group not only permits a high degree of self- 
sufficiency and segregation but tends to en- 
force and preserve it. 

On the other hand, the ethnic group is not 
so much dependent on fact-to-face relation- 
ship as other types of communities. We find 
that the pattern of social interaction which 
is characteristic of the primary group per- 
mits its extension under certain conditions 
to a larger, locally less well-defined, and cul- 
turally less homogeneous group. We may, 
for instance, think of a peasant village as an 
ideal primary group. Now, under certain 
conditions, the we-feeling of this community 
can be made to include the natives of a 
valley or of a wider region, even a whole 
country. Thus, a larger, but secondary, 
group is being formed which presents most 
of the characteristics originally attached to 
the primary group. In this way, we may say, 
the ethnic group is the most inclusive, cu- 
mulative, and realistic type of secondary 
community. 
~ 3. The catalyst, or principal factor, which 
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brings about such an extension of we-feeling 
is a mental process based on abstraction and 
hypostatical transposition of characteristics 
from the primary to the secondary group.’s 
We may say that every ethnic group pre- 
supposes an ideology, however vague and 
unréfléctive it may be. The followers of a 
new religion, for instance, are moved by the 
overriding value they attach to their faith to 
withdraw their we-feeling from the non- 
believing members of their original com- 
munity and to extend it to all fellow- 
believers. Since human nature seems to 
crave a pattern of social interaction which is 
of the community type, the wish and will 
become effective to substitute a community 
of all fellow-believers for the original com- 
munity. In the same way, a national ideol- 
ogy tends to substitute or to widen a pre- 
existing community.” 

4. All ethnic groups behave in the same 
typical manner, regardless of whether the 
underlying ideologies hinge on religious, 
political, cultural, racial, or other character- 
istics and regardless of whether these char- 
acteristics are real or fictitious. Once an 
ethnic group is well integrated it makes little 
difference whether the underlying ideology 
is rationally disproved; for, by then, the 
community has become real, that is, a social 
fact, and it will find new rationalizations for 
its coherence, if ever its ideological basis 
should be challenged. 


It is significant that in L. von Wiese (ed. 
Howard Becker), Systematic Sociology (1932), the 
following classification of plurality patterns is sug- 
gested: crowds, groups abstract collectivities. 


26“The German ideal of the Volksgemeinschaft 
.... apparently is ah attempt to reduce the complex 
social unit of a modern nation to the status of a pri- 
mary group. The unreflective and instinctive par- 
ticipation of every individual of the ‘group mind,’ 
the intimacy of social interaction among all its mem- 
bers, the self-understood cooperation and complete 
community of purpose that is characteristic of a 
primary group, is being claimed for the totality of 
the Volk. However the same concept underlies other 
collectivistic ideologies.” In the Marxian ideal of the 
classless society “we find the traits immanent in a 
primary group extended to a larger unit, in fact to 
the largest social unit which is conceivable” (E. K. 
Francis, “Progress and Golden Age,” Dalhousie Re- 
view, XXV, No. 4 [1946], 460-61). 
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5. It is quite likely that the quest for 
“objective” characteristics by which one 
concrete ethnic group could be distinguished 
from any other is futile. But there are cer- 
tain elements that must be present or which 
must be deliberately created in the early 
stages of its genesis, such as a distinctive 
territory, some sort of distinctive political 
organization, a common language, a com- 
mon scale of values. Yet, once the ethnic 
group has reached a certain maturity, the 
elements which have conditioned it in the 
beginning may disappear, change, or be sup- 
planted by others, without affecting its co- 
herence and the communauté de conscience 
among its members. The dissolution of a 
community is brought about not so much by 
the loss of external characteristics as by the 
collision of conflicting values, solidarities, 
and loyalties. 

6. Finally, no individual group, which is 
always a singular and unrepeatable phe- 
nomenon, will ever coincide with that type 
of plurality pattern which we have described 
as an ethnic group. As is the case with every 


other type, it will be quite legitimate to state 
that some concrete social group is an ethnic 
group to a lesser or greater degree. It ap- 
pears that the modern nation belongs in 
the category of ethnic groups just as much 
as the religious communities of other stages 
of history. It is the result of deliberate po- 
litical action by which all the ethnic groups 
that pre-exist within the actual or visualized 
territory of a state are molded into a new 
unit of we-feeling, into a new more or less 
homogeneous ethnic group. 

In the preceding discussion we have been 
experimenting with a hypothetical sociologi- 
cal category which we thought could cover a 
number of phenomena popularly classed 
together. We have ventured to construe the 
ethnic type of cumulative groups as a device 
of sociological research, and we have pro- 
posed to term it “ethnic group.”’ Whether 
this is a useful device can be ascertained 
only by operating with it for some time and 
by applying it experimentally to a consider- 
able number of concrete cases. 
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ABSTRACT 


In three theaters during the war racial issues were found to revolve around: (1) conditioning, attitudes, 
and behavior patterns established in civilian life; (2) the degree of adjustment of the individual to Army life; 
(3) the attitudes of command at all levels; and (4) personal interrelationships of individuals. Negro troops in 
the Army proved to be highly sensitive to the qualities of leadership imposed upon them, good leaders having 


good troops, poor leaders having trouble. 


Even a professional army cannot divorce 
itself from the culture patterns and atti- 
tudes of the civilian population from which 
it is derived. The Army of the United States 
was in no way a professional army. It was 
quite natural, then, that one found in the 
Army the same prejudices concerning race 
that he found in civilian life. The observa- 
tions recorded here are the result of one 
year’s service as a white enlisted man and of 
two and a half years as an officer with Negro 
troops. Racial issues in the Army were found 
to revolve around: 

1. Conditioning, attitudes, and behavior 
patterns established in civilian life; 

2. The degree of adjustment of the indi- 
vidual to Army life; 

3. The attitudes of command at all levels; 
and 

4. Personal interrelationships of individ- 
uals, probable points of stress being be- 
tween: 

a) Officers and enlisted men; 

b) Colored and white; 

c) The civilian and the military popula- 
tions; 

d) Northerners and southerners; 

e) Individuals, based upon differences in 
personality structure and background.* 

Commanders of higher echelons did not 


* Stress is more acute if more than one element is 
present in a given relationship. There is likely to be 
more stress between a colored officer from the North 
who is well acquainted withracial discrimination and 
an aggressive, white, middle-class enlisted man who 
has been brought up on the idea that all Negroes 
should occupy an inferior position than between two 
officers or enlisted men of the same color from the 
same part of the country. 


as a rule lay down well-defined official poli- 
cies to be followed by subordinate com- 
manders on the treatment of Negroes. The 
subject was too “hot,” and few of them 
wanted to “‘stick their necks out.” In spite 
of this lack of well-defined policies, the atti- 
tudes and degree of understanding on the 
part of higher commanders were reflected in 
many indirect ways. The reader will observe 
in this article how attitudes concerning race 
at all levels of command were reflected in 
the performance of troops. 

I will examine the various dimensions of 
the same problem in three social contexts, 
namely, in the United States, in Europe, and 
in the Southwest Pacific. 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


In Texas, where the regiment was acti- 
vated and trained, civilian customs and atti- 
tudes were reflected by the Army. Negro 
troops were segregated from white troops 
and occupied an area of their own. Negro 
units had their own post exchanges, service 
club, movies, recreation halls, and chapel. 
Negro officers occupied separate barracks, 
ate at their own mess, and had their own 
officers’ club. The civilian population in the 
near-by towns had all the prejudices char- 
acteristic of the South, not only against Ne- 
groes but against the northerner. Although 
it was often said in jest that they had al- 
ways thought “damn yankee” was one 
word, this phrase occurred with such regu- 
larity that most northerners were under no 
illusions as to how the Texans felt. 
Prejudice was even applied to white of- 
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ficers serving with Negro troops, as though 
they had become tainted. One of the very 
first questions asked by a civilian on meeting 
an Army officer was, ‘““What type of troops 
do you have?” Officers serving with Negroes 
had extra duties not shared by officers with 
white troops. For example, most of the 
colored units were along one street; and, for 
reasons known only to those in command, 
every unit had to assign an officer and three 
enlisted men to patrol this street between 
the hours of 6:00 P.M. and 11:00 P.M. This 
meant that as many as six jeeps and com- 
mand cars would be seen roving up and 
down about three-quarters of a mile of road, 
sometimes within a hundred feet of each 
other. The officers felt the duty ridiculous 
and unnecessary; the men quite naturally 
knew that it was for no other reason than 
that someone was afraid of an outbreak. 
Just what this handful of unarmed officers 
would have done in such an eventuality has 
never been determined. Additional guarding 
of Negro troops took the form of assigning 
two officers to ride busses to the larger town 
about forty miles away and of a patrol that 
stood at the door of the U.S.O. club in the 
nearest town. This club, typically, was in an 
old building on the wrong side of the tracks. 
The troops sought verbal release from these 
precautions by expressions of what they 
would do when they got overseas with 
“live” ammunition in their rifles and by ex- 
pressions of contempt for whites in general. 

Fortunately for all concerned, nothing 
more than “grousing” resulted. For one 
thing, there was the counterirritant of train- 
ing. Most of the men were new to the Army 
and were deeply concerned with making an 
adjustment to the new authoritarian way of 
life. Training was rigorous, and almost ev- 
eryone was learning things completely new 
to him, which kept not only minds but 
bodies well occupied. Second, there was the 
matter of off-duty time. While the movies 
and the athletic program did not occupy all 
the men who stayed on the post, it took care 
of a large majority of them. The remainder 
drank beer at the post exchange or visited 
friends in adjacent units. The regiment had 
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a good dance band that played for company 
dances three to four nights a week. Colored 
college girls from three small colleges pro- 
vided partners for the dances. A fairly large 
indigenous Negro population in the sur- 
rounding towns provided for the rest of the 
off-duty needs of our men. In addition to the 
orchestra, the regiment also had a cham- 
pionship basketball team that traveled as 
much as a hundred miles to play games. The 
fact that this team won a tournament 
among adjacent camps and was generally 
considered the best in the area did much to 
boost the morale and esprit de corps of the 
unit. For those who were not athletically 
inclined there were a choir and a glee club 
that traveled around giving request per- 
formances. The glee club later spent a week 
in Paris entertaining at hospitals and for the 
American Red Cross, while the basketball 
team defeated the championship team at an 
eastern port of embarkation. 

It was quite evident that improper evalu- 
ation of the problem of race on the part of 
the post commander increased the stress be- 
tween white officers and their colored en- 
listed men. The colored troops waited until 
their units were on the eve of departure for 
ports of embarkation and then took out 
their repressed feelings of aggression by 
smashing the post exchange nearest their 
area—a mild form of violence when one con- 
siders the riots that occurred in some of the 
other camps. Our own regiment was one of 
three activated on the same date. Troops 
were drawn from six battalions that had 
completed training but were being broken 
up because they were no longer required. 
Quite by accident we had commanding of- 
ficers who placed their best officers where 
they would be most effective. A more liberal 
attitude on the part of the command in the 
regiment resulted in our being generally ac- 
cepted as the best of the three units. Judg- 
ment in this case was based upon venereal 
rate, number of courts-martial, number of 
men absent without leave, and performance 
in the field. As the troops were the same in 
all units and since training and external en- 
vironment were the same, we can assume 
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that any differences were merely the reflec- 
tion of different qualities of leadership. 

With the preparation for movement over- 
seas, a breakdown in segregation occurred, 
a situation at first deplored but later ac- 
cepted by several of the white officers. The 
crossing was uneventful; and, since the 
troop transport was loaded with colored 
troops only, there were no problems in race 
relations. 

IN EUROPE 

In England prejudice was against colo- 
nials in general (Americans fitted this classifi- 
cation) and on class grounds. Members of 
the armed forces were classed as officer or 
enlisted first and as white or colored second. 
This was recognized by the higher echelons 
of command and was adopted as Army 
policy, particularly as concerned matters 
pertaining to civilians. A letter to all troops 
explained that prejudice against the Negro 
was not the same in England and France as 
in the United States and that Army policy 
would not deviate from the mores of the 
civilian populations. In essence it meant 
that the indigenous female population was 
not likely to make social distinctions be- 
tween colored and white soldiers and that 
the soldiers themselves were not to take 
issue over this point at any time. 

In order to permit adjustment to the new 
situation and to minimize competition for 
the local women, small towns in the vicinity 
of large concentrations of troops were placed 
“off limits” on alternate nights to colored and 
white units. In no case to my knowledge 
were troops denied access to at least several 
of the small near-by villages. Restrictions 
on passes and on the number of troops per- 
mitted to visit a given town were based on 
the size of the town and the number of pubs 
or places of recreation provided for troops. 
These restrictions were sometimes taken as 
discriminatory by colored troops, but this 
attitude on their part was largely due to a 
lack of understanding or appreciation of the 
all-over picture. Both white and colored 
Military Police patrolled each town and 
looked after the welfare and discipline of all 
troops. 


There can be no doubt but that the new 
situation required considerable adjustment 
on the part of both groups and was more 
difficult for the white officers and men than 
for the Negro, since it represented a definite 
gain for the Negro. While in some cases ad- 
justment was never achieved, in many the 
status quo was accepted as a part of over- 
seas duty over which the individual had no 
control. As can be readily imagined, the 
issue revolved largely around women and 
the fact that they made little or no distinc- 
tion between colored and white and, in some 
cases, even preferred the Negro male to the 
white. The whites expressed the fear that 
the Negro would never be satisfied to go 
back to his old status and would continue to 
expect white women to submit to his sexual 
desires. The Negro expressed similar senti- 
ments. Both groups were conditioned by the 
cultural myth that the American male is 
completely aggressive and the American 
female completely submissive, that all one 
needs is the proper “‘technique.”” Most men 
were so preoccupied with their conquests 
that they did not even notice that the Brit- 
ish female made the first advances almost as 
often as the American male and that she was 
not subject to the same prejudices concern- 
ing race as her American cousin. Negro 
troops were under the impression that white 
women in America were perfectly willing to 
accept them as sexual partners and that only 
the American male stood in their way. 
White males, on the other hand, lacked 
realism in their views toward women and 
on the male influence upon the attitudes and 
their overt manifestations as expressed by 
the American woman. This lack of under- 
standing of their position in relation to the 
American woman caused undue stress be- 
tween the two groups; both of them forgot 
that their actions overseas would have little 
effect at home and that, in the last analysis, 
it would be the American white woman and 
not the Negro male or the white male who 
would decide whether there would be a 
change in mores. 

These expressions of fear on the part of 
the white soldiers and anticipation on the 
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part of the Negro were less noticeable after a 
year or so of overseas life. The effect of 
racial equality on Negro officers varied with 
the individual. Some were exceedingly ap- 
preciative of their new status, others took it 
as a matter of course, while a few became 
more domineering and demanding in other 
respects which had little or no relationship 
to race. They would often “pull their rank,”’ 
a practice deplored by most members of the 
armed forces. In West Africa, American 
white troops availed themselves of the serv- 
ices of the indigenous Negro women. Unfor- 
tunately, I have been unable to get any 
information on the attitudes toward this 
practice on the part of Negro troops sta- 
tioned in the same area. This situation is not 
exactly comparable to that in Europe, where 
the reverse occurred, in that the white 
group played a dominant role and the Negro 
represented a minority with new freedom. 
Nevertheless, the attitudes of Negroes to- 
ward whites in such a situation should serve 
as an index of group solidarity and would be 
well worth investigation. 

After the invasion of France all French 
towns were off limits to all troops for a pe- 
riod; in fact, it was forbidden to associate 
with Frenchmen at all. It was once said that 
the possession of eggs was prima facie evi- 
dence of fraternization in a court-martial. 
When the Army did remove the restrictions, 
towns in the American zone were available 
to all troops alike when on pass, provided 
that the town was not over twenty-five miles 
from the base camp of the soldier. Later in 
the year special passes were granted to 
Paris, London, and leave areas, without 
regard to color. 

It was on the Continent that the atti- 
tudes of command in the lower echelons 
(regiments and below) became increasingly 
important in race relations. Units were more 
likely to be on their own. Poor communica- 
tions, rapid movement, and long distances 
from higher headquarters often left matters 
of policy up to subordinate commanders. 
Troops almost without exception reflect the 
qualities of leadership of their commanding 
officer. A capable leader will usually have a 
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high performance and high morale unit. If 
the going gets tough, he will figure ways and 
means of keeping his men’s minds occupied. 
His men know he is doing his very best for 
them. In units with poor leaders morale is 
low, and the men doubt the necessity of the 
job at hand. It is in such units that one finds 
race prejudice at its highest. If performance 
is poor, both white and colored show a 
tendency to use e.<a other as scapegoats, 
blaming the other group, at least in part, for 
their difficulty. Negro units with low morale 
placed the blame on white officers, on white 
M.P.’s who would not let them fix their 
trucks, or on white supply sergeants who 
would not give them what they needed. 
White units with low morale would blame 
their difficulties on Negro drivers who broke 
up trucks, Negro workers in the supp'y 
dumps, Negro truck drivers who did not 
deliver gasoline, or just on Negroes in gen- 
eral. 

While there was always present in white 
units a feeling that they were superior in 
performance to Negro troops, there was al- 
ways a ready acknowledgment of excellent 
work on the part of Negroes. Negro truck 
companies were often admired for the night- 
and-day work they did on hauling supplies 
as well as for their part in the famous Red 
Ball run, when General Patton was in such 
urgent need of gasoline. Negro M.P.’s in 
Marseilles were generally acknowledged to 
be the best M.P. outfit in Europe, outside of 
a few specially trained combat M.P.’s. 

In Europe the relations between colored 
and white soldiers were the best of the three 
theaters in which we served. It is my opinion 
that this was largely due to an enlightened 
civilian population, a constant check on the 
qualifications of officers to lead troops, and 
an enlightened view at the top. Both groups 
carried with them attitudes from civilian 
life which persisted to the end. These atti- 
tudes, in so far as they were prejudicial to 
the other group, diminished under favorable 
contact and became less apparent as time 
progressed. 

When our unit was alerted for shipment 
to the Pacific, it fell to my lot to be in inti- 
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mate contact with certain phases of plan- 
ning of the voyage. We were aware of sev- 
eral problems which, if handled improperly, 
would jeopardize the welfare and peace of 
mind of our passengers. The first was that 
over five thousand men were to be restricted 
to a very limited space under uncomfortable 
living conditions for over forty days. Heat, 
because we were sailing in the summer with- 
in sight of the equator, was made even less 
bearable by the necessity of prohibiting the 
opening of portholes after sundown. Most of 
our men had been overseas more than a 
year and did not relish the idea of traveling 
to a new combat area without first being 
permitted to visit their homes. In addition 
to the above considerations, we were faced 
with a mixed passenger list of Negro and 
white units of unknown performance and 
character. A survey of all the unit com- 
manders disclosed only one who did not 
have complete confidence in his troops to 
make such a voyage without racial friction. 
This unit was so berthed that any conflicts 
on mess schedules, in mess lines, and on 
other details could not be blamed on racial 
issues. The rest of the units were fitted to 
the various compartments of the ship in the 
manner most adaptable to their strength. 
Special service (recreation) and educational 
facilities were organized even before the 
voyage was under way. In assigning these 
duties, interests and talents were the only 
criteria. A large degree of latitude was per- 
mitted in the selection of programs and per- 
sonnel. The first thing we noticed was that 
our regimental band immediately acquired 
two white musicians. The ship’s broadcast, 
library, theatrical group, education staff, 
and recreation groups were all composed of 
both colored and white soldiers and officers. 
Although there were minor infractions of 
rules, there were no cases involving conflicts 
on racial lines among the men during the 
entire voyage. That racial conflict, in overt 
forms, was negligible, was a credit to all of 
the men, and demonstrated the effect of so- 
cial conditioning they received in Europe. 


IN THE SOUTHWEST PACIFIC 

In the Pacific theater we found things 
quite different from Europe. From the very 
first we heard stories of conflict between 
white and colored troops. There can be no 
doubt that troops subjected to isolation on 
tropical islands over long periods were suf- 
fering from strains not present in the Euro- 
pean theater. The isolation, however, did 
not seem to explain all the intergroup con- 
flict. For one thing, officer morale was lower 
than in Europe, leadership was more lax, 
and conflicts between enlisted men and of- 
ficers were more frequent. In other words, 
racial conflict was just one of several mani- 
festations of unrest among all members of 
the Army. In the Philippines the competi- 
tion for women was even greater than in 
Europe and undoubtedly caused a strength- 
ening of racial antagonism. Race relations 
were treated with no well-defined policies, so 
that whatever was done was at the discre- 
tion of the commanders of such subordinate 
units as districts. Whenever there was con- 
flict in a town, it was handled by the simple 
expedient of imposing a curfew during the 
hours of darkness. 

From our low station in the military 
hierarchy not only our own officers but 
those of similar units gained the definite 
impression that the commanders of higher 
echelons did not know what to do with 
Negro units. If nothing else, they were a 
subject of embarrassment, and the best 
they could hope for would be that the troops 
would not get into trouble. We were left 
entirely alone; matters of policy remained in 
the hands of the unit commander. 

Since racial matters are rarely unilateral, 
it was explained to the men of our regiment 
that race prejudice was present among other 
units of the islands and that they themselves 
could do a great deal toward counteracting 
the situation by exemplary behavior and 
avoiding trouble when it seemed imminent. 
The Red Cross club on the beach was cen- 
trally located in our area and was run by the 
men under the direction of a Red Cross 
worker. This club was a center for all troops 
on the beach, both white and colored, and 
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no doubt was a factor in our favor since it 
brought the men together under advanta- 
geous circumstances, that is, away from 
liquor and women. To insure representation, 
we lent a detachment of our best men to the 
base M.P. battalion. This gave the men a 
sense of security while in town. M.P. duty 
soon became a much-sought-after assign- 
ment. That our policies were successful was 
demonstrated on several occasions when the 
men handled in a most judicious manner 
drunken white soldiers—armed with car- 
bines and in one case with a Thompson sub- 
machine gun—who were definitely looking 
for trouble. Under the assumption that the 
unknown was more to be feared than the 
known, we made it a policy to keep the men 
well informed on matters not only of racial 
conflict but of redeployment and plans for 
the regiment. 

It is interesting to note that the men of 
the regiment, as a whole, expressed a defi- 
nite preference for the Philippine Islands 
over Europe. This was in spite of the racial 
conflict going on about them. They liked the 
Philippine women, who were quiet and 
gentle and would not tolerate loud and 
boisterous behavior. The effect of these little 
women on our men was most interesting to 
observe; they kept them most definitely 
under control and somehow gained their 
confidence as had no European. Requests to 
marry Philippine women came in by the 
dozen, whereas we had had no such requests 
in Europe. The men also liked the small 
business enterprises that flourished all over 
the islands. These small businesses were 
such that they could visualize themselves 
participating in such a life. The fact that the 
houses were of flimsy bamboo construction 
made no difference to them. Several of the 
men, including the son of a rather well-to-do 
Negro-Portuguese family, took definite 
steps toward being permitted to be dis- 
charged in the islands. Their explanation for 
a preference for the Philippine Islands was 
that the Tagolog’ treated them as people, 


* Tagolog is one of many languages spoken in the 
Philippines and has been voted as the official native 
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that is, as equals, whereas the European had 
never really done so. The Filipino males, 
however, in so far as I was able to ascertain, 
identified themselves with the white Ameri- 
can males, whom they emulated as much as 
possible, even to the extent of whistling at 
American nurses when they went by in a 
jeep. Under these conditions it was not sur- 
prising to hear them refer to ‘‘damn niggers”’ 
if they were in an area where this expression 
was common. 

The basic issue of race prejudice was 
never fully resolved but was either intensi- 
fied or minimized, depending upon the poli- 
cies as defined by higher headquarters. An 
example of this occurred when one of the 
lieutenants of an engineer brigade insisted 
on a showdown with his men over the use of 
the enlisted men’s club by the members of 
visiting Negro athletic teams. He had run 
into considerable opposition to the idea at 
first. When he explained to his men that 
they could gain nothing by probihiting Ne- 
groes the courtesies to which they were en- 
titled, he was gratified when the men who 
had been the most violent objectors later 
came up to him and told him that they were 
glad he had insisted on racial equality. In a 
few other cases, officers condoned, if they 
did not actually encourage, racial strife. 
Negro troops in general proved very sensi- 
tive to the qualities of leadership displayed 
by their commanding officers. There can be 
no doubt that the leadership they received 
from white officers had a definite influence 
on their attitudes toward whites in general, 
at least while they were in the Army. Negro 
units with poor officers have been known to 
riot either against adjacent white units or 
against their own officers, whereas Negro 
units with good officers have proved to be 
most effective when employed in the com- 
munications zone. For this reason, leader- 
ship in the Army was a factor in race rela- 
tions. In addition to the foregoing general 
statements I will summarize a few specific 


tongue. The Tagolog people occupy the lowlands of 
Luzon and were the ones with whom our troops 
associated. 
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observations having a direct bearing on race 
relations in the Army: 

1. As a rule southern whites and en- 
lightened northern Negroes were the most 
militant and least subject to change in their 
attitudes. 

2. There were cases of both white and 
colored individuals, who, because of their 
background, were violently antagonistic 
toward the other group. The vicissitudes of 
Army life often tended to reinforce rather 
than to diminish these attitudes. In the 
cases I have in mind there was always a lack 
of adjustment in civilian life. 

3. The majority of men retained their 
prejudices in the Army but might alter 
these, depending upon their personal experi- 
ences. 

4. White officers from the North. who 
were placed under the handicap of being 
commissioned directly from civilian life 
were likely to acquire a definite prejudice, 
when one had not been manifest, before if 
assigned to Negro troops. The reason for 
this is quite clear. These officers, almost 
without exception, had a difficult time mas- 
tering Army administration, drill, and pro- 
cedure, which they, in turn, often had to 
teach to their men. Their lack of knowledge 
and the resulting slowness in learning on the 
part of their troops tended to make them 
identify their troubles with their men. In 
one case an inability to make the proper ad- 
justments not only was an example of iden- 
tification of these troubles with the Negro 
but was a transference of a strong anti- 
Semitic prejudice. 

5. West Point officers were likely to resent 
duty with Negro troops, especially in war- 
time, as it meant that they had been by- 
passed for the more important assignments 
and that their chances of promotion to the 
higher temporary ranks were limited. 

6. Confidential interviews sponsored by 
Dr. Herbert Aptheker’ while he was in the 
United States showed that Negro troops 
preferred to be commanded by colored of- 
ficers first, by white officers from the North 


3 This information was obtained by personal 
interview with Dr. Aptheker. 
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second, and by white officers from the South 
third. 

7. Experience with our own unit, num- 
bering in excess of a thousand men, does not 
conflict with point 6 but, rather, qualifies it. 
Leadership, where the officers were known, 
was the determining factor rather than a 
strictly racial distinction. (a) Colored of- 
ficers preferred service with a good white 
officer to a poor colored officer. (6) In no case 
did white officers express a desire to serve 
under colored officers. (c) White officers 
judged colored officers on a basis of per- 
sonality, performance to duty, intelligence, 
leadership, and general attitude and pre- 
ferred a good colored officer to a poor white 
one. (d) The men of a company responded to 
leadership regardless of color. Response in 
this case was measured by performance in 
the field; condition of company area, mess 
halls, and latrines; esprit de corps as it was 
manifested in athletic events, in the regi- 
mental area, and in the motor pool (where 
each company kept its own vehicles sepa- 
rately); as well as by remarks passed by the 
men in their duties around the regimental 
area. The chaplain, the orientation officer, 
and the recreation and welfare officer were 
always well aware of any subtle changes in 
the life of a particular company. 

8. Colored officers tended to identify per- 
formance with the relationship, either real 
or imagined, which they maintained with 
their commanding officer. That is, if they 
were on poor terms with their C.O. and were 
not performing well, they often blamed their 
performance on discrimination on the part 
of the C.O. White officers often place per- 
formance on a purely personal basis, where- 
as the colored officer would be very likely to 
bring up the subject of race. 

g. Colored officers as a group were more 
demanding in personal service from enlisted 
men than white officers. They were more 
particular about the way in which their beds 
were made and quarters taken care of and 
about the service they got from table 
waiters. They were also less hesitant about 
asking for special favors from the mess ser- 
geant than white officers. These observa- 
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tions were made by mess personnel, table 
waiters, and orderlies and do not apply to 
the field grades. (Something seems to hap- 
pen to an officer after he gets a leaf or an 
eagle that takes him out of the class of 
ordinary human beings in the Army.) 

1o. Adjustment in the Army tended to 
temper or intensify racial prejudices. The 
company that was consistently the best in 
the regiment was commanded by a young 
officer from the South whose main assets 
were his complete adjustment to Army life 
and his role as an officer. A realization of the 
responsibilities and duties that were en- 
tailed in the assigned status of company 
commander left little to be desired from 
the point of view either of his men or that of 
regimental commander. The poorest com- 
pany, on the other hand, was commanded 
by a rather sympathetic but maladjusted 
officer from the North who never quite 
realized what was expected of him. The 
men of Company B would do anything for 
Captain X, whereas the men of Company F 
would let Lieutenant Y get himself out of 
his own jams without offering aid of any 
sort. 

11. Among the men, degree of color affect- 
ed interpersonal relations in two ways.’ The 
lighter Negro often showed feelings of su- 
periority over a dark one. Light Negroes 
were more likely to solicit preferential treat- 
ment and better jobs. On the other hand, 
one of the worst epithets was “half-white.”’ 
White officers, as a whole, preferred light 
Negroes for chauffeurs as this always left 
some doubt in the minds of outsiders away 
from the unit as to whether the man was 
colored or not. In informal conversation 
among the officers the remark would often 
be passed to the effect that “he looks just 
like a white man,” or, “you can hardly tell 
he is colored.”’ The asset of being light, how- 
ever, was often negated in individuals who 
suffered from a lack of personal adjustment. 

12. Responsible for many an inferior per- 


4 At the suggestion of Professor Ralph Linton of 
Columbia University, I have added this paragraph 
on attitudes concerning degrees of color among the 
Negro. 
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formance on the part of Negro units was the 
fact that, almost without exception, white 
officers did not desire service with Negro 
troops. In the course of my two and a half 
years with colored soldiers I was in a position 
to come in contact with many officers not 
only from our own unit but from subordi- 
nate as well as neighboring units. Whenever 
we would go to a large headquarters we 
would be greeted by the phrase, “Boy, am I 
glad I do not have them,” or some similar 
remark. Almost the very first topic of con- 
versation between two strange officers was 
the type of troops they had. If they both 
had colored troops, they would immediately 
start telling stories about their experiences. 
A rumor that went the rounds periodically 
was that a new circular had come out to the 
effect that after eighteen months with Ne- 
groes, one could get a transfer to white 
troops. An inspector-general, who had not 
been in the business very long and hence 
was more agreeable than most, wanted to 
know when we were going to “pop the ques- 
tion.” When we asked him, “What ques- 
tion?” he explained that ‘whenever he in- 
spected a colored unit, the officers always 
got him in a corner and asked him how to 
get out. A few white officers, once they had 
made the adjustment, actually preferred 
service with Negro troops. These officers al- 
most without exception had superior com- 
panies, the captain mentioned in paragraph 
10 admitted to me in confidence that he 
would not know what to do with a white 
unit and preferred to stay with his own. 
The Army took no official cognizance of this 
situation and, in fact, often placed barriers 
in the way of officers desiring transfer to 
another type of duty. Two generals in the 
communications zone of Europe were fa- 
mous for their attitudes toward officers de- 
siring to be transferred from Negro units. 
A general in the southern United States put 
an officer of my acquaintance through a 
most unmerciful tongue lashing and made 
him wait for days in a hotel room under 
arrest because he desired to be relieved from 
duty with a colored unit. In this case it was 
a matter of personalities as much as a racial 
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issue. The most popular way of obtaining 
relief from duty with a colored unit was to 
go to the hospital when the unit was about 
to be moved and hope not to be returned. 
Officers transferred to our unit who ex- 
pressed a definite prejudice against Negroes 
were never. good officers. One of these, who 
otherwise seemed promising, was tried in 
half-a-dozen different positions, both in 
companies and on the regimental staff; he 
was a total failure. If the war had not ended 
and the unit broken up, he would have been 
reclassified. 
CONCLUSION 


Racial issues in the Army are complex, 
with roots well buried in civilian value-atti- 
tude systems,5 for colored and white alike. 
Knowledge and recognition of these value- 
attitude systems on the part of command 
either intensifies or minimizes racial an- 


5 Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Per- 
sonality (New York, 1945), pp. 111-13. 


tagonism, depending upon attitudes toward 
racial equality in each case. Racial issues in 
the Army were never completely solved, if 
for no other reason than because of the wide 
gap between basic personality structures of 
whites and Negroes from different classes. 
Personal interrelationships are highly im- 
portant and are not negated by the theoreti- 
cally impersonal Army machine. The degree 
of adjustment of the individual to Army life 
had a definite effect upon all interpersonal 
relationships and was particularly signifi- 
cant in race relations. Groups or individuals 
tend to identify their inability to cope with 
the vicissitudes of Army life with groups or 
individuals of different racial affiliations. 
Complete familiarity between colored and 
white groups or individuals under favorable 
circumstances diminishes rather than inten- 
sifies race prejudice but in almost no case 
amounts to complete acceptance. 
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OFFICER-ENLISTED MEN’S RELATIONSHIPS 


RALPH LEWIS 


ABSTRACT 


The first reaction of the enlisted man to his officers is one of envy. He is jealous of his superior’s elevated 
position and yearns for similar status. As his training and contact with officers increase, he becomes resentful 
of his officer’s superior attitude and special privilege. In officer candidate schools the potential officer is 
indoctrinated to an attitude of superiority to his troops. This attitude is fortified, upon commission, by the 
awareness of special privilege which is now his. Re-examination and reorganization of officer-enlisted men’s 
relationship is necessary for the development of a more efficient army. 


The enlisted man’s complaints about offi- 
cers, made not only in casual conversation 
but also in such Army publications as Yank 
and Stars and Stripes, have a wide range. 
The chief “gripe’’ is that officers act toward 
enlisted men as though the officers were a 
superior order of human beings; lesser ones 
are that the officers take the best food in the 

.Army, they appropriate enlisted men’s day- 
room supplies for their own clubs, they put 
out of bounds for enlisted men those places 
which they wish to keep for themselves. En- 
listed men do not often indict the officers’ 
military competence in battle, but they 
spare no words in criticizing the officer’s 
abuse of his special privilege. 

How do the officers answer these com- 
plaints? They admit that there are some 
cases where officers take advantage of their 
rank to humiliate enlisted men, but they in- 
sist that, for the most part, officers have the 
interests of their men at heart and frequent- 
ly go out of their way to make them com- 
fortable. They point out, perhaps with some 
truth, that when enlisted men complain they 
are merely “blowing off steam,” that en- 
listed men need somebody to blame for their 
unpleasant war experience and usually 
choose their officers as convenient targets. 

Some light is thrown on the problem of 
officer—enlisted men relations by an exami- 
nation of relevant diary material and per- 
sonal letters kept by an officer who was at 
one time an enlisted man. The extracts, 
chronologically arranged, fall into four sec- 
tions. The first section deals with the en- 
jisted man’s experience with officers during 


basic training—the period of his adjustment 
to a new and unfamiliar society, the Army. 
The second part deals with the change from 
enlisted man to officer. It includes notes on 
his indoctrination in the meaning of rank, 
which all officer candidates receive. In the 
third section the newly commissioned officer 
tastes the fruits of special privilege and finds 
them good. In the last section of extracts the 
officer, now overseas as a staff officer, begins 
to analyze the differences between enlisted 
men and officers and to question the justice 
and efficiency of the system. 

It is of interest to note that, although the 
writer of the extracts had no command func- 
tion in the Army, his job of conducting opin- 
ion surveys on various Army problems gave 
him a broad perspective of the problem of 
authority. 


I 


June 20, 1942: ....I1 see officers occasion- 
ally but in the main an ordinary rookie like me 
has very little contact with them. It’s the non- 
coms—the supply sergeant who provides us 
with clothes, the corporal who drills us on the 
field, and the first sergeant who signs the passes 
—who are the high and mighty of the men tak- 
ing their basic training at Jefferson Barracks. 


July 14, 1942: .... Here at Buckley Field, 
Colorado, . . . . our commanding officer, a cap- 
tain, welcomed us in a twenty-minute speech 
outside his headquarters. All the fellows in the 
squadron agreed that he was a soldier’s officer, 
rough and tough, but very honest. I don’t think 
it would be difficult to follow a person like that 
in combat. 
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Sept. 9, 1942: .... This morning I got a pass 
from the first sergeant and went over to Lowry 
Field to see Chaplain U-—, who introduced 
me to two or three officers who were with him at 
the time. Although the officers were very de- 
cent, I was conscious of the fact that I was an 
ordinary enlisted man, a buck private at that, 
sitting in the presence of Army officers. One of 
the officers, a first lieutenant, said he would see 
what he could do about my OCS application. 


Sept. 23, 1942: The morning mail brought, 
among other things, an alumni bulletin from the 
university. It was fun reading about the people 
I knew at the university who are now in the 
armed forces... .. But I couldn’t help noticing 
that almost all of them were officers. That 
makes me feel left out in the rain. Are they more 
competent than I am? Or maybe I’m rushing 
this officer’s training too much. 


Oct. 7, 1942: The trouble with the calisthenics 
class I wrote about last week has been corrected. 
Instead of the sergeant leading the exercises, we 
now have a lieutenant. Nobody goldbricks any 
more. The whole case is interesting because the 
officer now in charge knows no more about 
physical training than the sergeant who pre- 
ceded him. The men all say he’s better but for 
my money they merely think so because he’s an 


Oct. 25, 1942: The last two days were a little 
bit rugged. After getting off a tiresome round of 
outside guard duty—in the rain and cold—I 
found myself scheduled for the K.P. detail. 
How nice it would be to be an officer: no latrine 
detail, K.P., guard duty, or any of the other un- 
pleasantries which an ordinary buck private has 
to do. 


Oct. 29, 1942: Pat and I went to a few USO 
dances but they were so crowded we decided to 
go back to the hotel... .. While we were walk- 
ing along the street we ran into a party of offi- 
cers escorting their dates to a party at the Post 
Officers’ Club. We stood by envying them like 
a pair of urchins at a pastry window. Pat re- 
marked that officers get all the breaks, and I was 
inclined to agree with him..... 


Nov. 1, 1942: Got a letter from K—— today. 
Believe it or not, he is now a lieutenant junior 
grade in the Navy, which is a little bit embar- 
rassing to me, for you will recall that only a few 
years ago I was his tutor. I know the Army 
needs officers badly but I guess I don’t have the 
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luck necessary to get through the mass of red 
tape and unco-operative officers. 


Nov. 7, 1942: .... During inspection today 
we were reviewed by no less than the command- 
ing officer of the whole post, a full colonel. As he 
came down the line, he stopped to say a word 
with one man in each rank. I almost died when 
he stopped in front of me. He asked me my 
name, where I was from, and what I did in civil- 
ian life. I answered him briefly, appending a 
“Sir,” on the end of each answer. Then he 
moved on. I don’t know why I should have felt 
so nervous. He was merely a mortal man, like 
myself. Could it be that I am awed by the in- 
signia of rank? 


Nov. 9, 1942: ....On the drill field this 
morning while it was still dark, and cold, and 
raining. It was a miserable day which, however, 
was made bearable by the fact that we have a 
new officer who seems to be a pretty swell chap. 
He is a young strapping fellow, an ex—All-Amer- 
ican college football player, who ignores Army 
tradition by being very friendly with the men. 
And the men like it. During the ten-minute 
break a number of them remarked that being an 
enlisted man would be a good deal more fun if 
more officers were as informal and friendly as 
this appears to be. I thought it was significant 
that two or three of the fellows said that they 
hoped they would get an officer like that to lead 
them in combat. 


Nov. 10, 1942: [Today a letter came from 
Sam, back in the office.] He said he and the rest 
were very proud of what I was doing, but I 
caught an undercurrent of wondering why I 
wasn’t progressing faster. He, of course, doesn’t 
realize that promotions are not possible until 
one is assigned to a unit, and as you know, I am 
still on detached service. .... If I don’t go to 
Officers Candidate School, and if I don’t get 
promoted to at least a corporal, it will be a little 
bit embarrassing going back to the office. They 
seem to think I have enough stuff on the ball to 
be a general, but they don’t know the Army. 


Nov. 24, 1942: .... Chief diversion is movies. 
The quality of the shows is high. I can’t say as 
much, however, for the Army practice of reserv- 
ing the best movie seats for officers, or the more 
obnoxious practice of giving the officers the best 
front row seats for the USO shows that come to 
the post. The more I see the special privileges 
that officers get, the more certain I am that it 
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creates a lot of dissension among the enlisted 
men. 


Dec. 3, 1942: .... Went to Westfield, last 
Sunday, and had dinner with R——... .. . Her 
husband is a full lieutenant in the Navy, sta- 
tioned in New York where he commutes every 
day. Incidentally, when I was introduced to him 
I didn’t know whether I should salute him or 
not. And so in order to be safe, I saluted. It was 
a very stiff salute, which he did not return. I 
later found out that salutes are not necessary 
indoors. 


Dec. 14, 1942: Got a good lesson today in 
what you can do with officer’s rank. Lt. J——, 
the officer I met at R ’s, came by tonight to 
take me to Westfield. I told him I was unable to 
get a pass. “Don’t worry about that,” he said, 
“just climb into my car.” I was a little bit wor- 
ried that I might get into trouble, but it was 
easy as pie. When we got to the guard at the 
gate, the lieutenant merely waved his hand, and 
away we went. Coming back was just as easy, 
although it was long past taps. .... 


Dec. 19, 1942: ... . Went to the USO show 
last night. As I was looking around for a seat I 
saw someone beckoning to me. It was Lt. J——. 
I went over to where he was sitting, wondering 
if he meant for me to sit with him in the officers’ 
section. When I got there I found him sitting in 
the last row of the special section, right in 
front of a vacant, which put my heart at rest. 
.... After the show, which wasn’t too bad, we 
both waiked out together. Then I found myself 
confronted with a new problem. Did J—— ex- 
pect me to walk with him down the road which 
led to the area where we both lived? If he did it 
would violate the military tradition against 
fraternization between enlisted men and offi- 
cers. So when we got to the outside of the thea- 
ter, I turned abruptly to the left, saying that I 
had to go to the Service Club, which was a damn 
lie but, to my way of thinking, the best solution. 
Sort of a silly way for an adult to act, isn’t it? 
.... This whole business of officer-enlisted 
men’s relations is very confusing. 


Dec. 21, 1942: Two weeks ago I had given up 
all hopes of getting to OCS. Now that hope has 
been rekindled. Through Lt. J—~ I met the 
adjutant of our task force, who got so much in- 
terested in my case he arranged for me to see 
the commanding officer, a Capt. F . The 
captain was a gruff old fellow. “If you want to 
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be an officer,” he bellowed, “why did you wait 
until you were drafted?” I explained to him 
that I had enlisted. He then softened up and 
asked me a lot more questions, after which he 
agreed to take the matter up with the command- 
ing officer of the post. Maybe I’ll get there yet. 


Dec. 29, 1942: .. . . Believe it or not I have 
finally met the OCS board. I was scared stiff. 
A stern-looking colonel asked me a lot of ques- 
tions about my civilian experience. His last 
question was: “How would you like to be a com- 
bat officer?”” When I said, “Very well, Sir,” he 
told me to start studying the machine gun be- 
cause I might find the information useful. I 
think I’m in, but... . I’ll know in a few days. 


Feb. 8, 1943: While awaiting my orders, fif- 
teen other men selected for OCS, and I have 
been working as cadre with a company of Negro 
troops. We drill them every day, lecture them 
on chemical warfare and military courtesy when 
the weather is too bad to drill, and sign their 
passes. For all practical purposes we are their 
officers. They salute us on the street and come 
to attention when we enter their barracks. I like 
the feeling of responsibility. If being an officer is 
like this I think I’ll like it. 


The raw recruit comes out of a life that he 
understands into a social organization which 
is unpleasant, strange, and confusing. He is 
surrounded by rules he doesn’t like and 
doesn’t understand. Officers are as foreign 
to his civilian experience as close order drill. 
He soon learns that officers have a special 
role which requires that he act toward them 
in a special way, both strange and unaccept- 
able to him. The extract describing the en- 
listed man’s quandary at the movie illus- 
trates this conflict. He solves his problem by 
bowing to military tradition, but the act 
leaves him unhappy. 

One way out of the dilemma, of course, is 
for the enlisted man to become an officer 
himself. But he soon discovers that this step 
is very difficult. One needs special qualifica- 
tions and a great deal of luck. Again he is 
confronted with a conflict, and typically he 
resigns himself to a criticism of the existing 
order. 

II 

Mar. 12, 1943: .... Among my other trou- 

bles at OCS I think I antagonized my tactical 
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officer. At a routine conference last night he 
asked me how I liked the school and I told him 
what I honestly thought: that the officers were 
too stiff and stern, that the candidates were 
afraid of them. I told him that I thought the 
officers would get more out of their men if they 
were more informal. .... I’m afraid my tactical 
officer doesn’t think I have the right attitude. 


Apr. 3, 1943: .... Today it was my turn to 
drill the platoon. I was confident that I would 
do well, but the tactical officer didn’t think so. 
He stopped me in the middle of an order and 
told me-that I needed more force and abrupt- 
ness in my commands. “If you want men to fol- 
low your commands,” he said, “you will have to 
shout at them as you do at an animal; for in- 
stance, when you shout ‘come here!’ to your 
dog.” 


Apr. 11, 1943: Each day that we go out in the 
field different candidates are chosen as officers 
to lead the practical exercises. In that capacity 
they learn the problems that officers run into in 
actual combat... .. My job today was the rela- 
tively unimportant one of being ‘“‘guide.”” When 
and if I am selected for a more crucial position I 
hope I do well, because one bad mistake and the 
candidate is washed out. 


Apr. 20, 1943: One of the shortcomings of the 
school, it seems to me and to many other candi- 
dates in my platoon, is the instructors’ group. 
It does not include enough veteran officers. That 
shortcoming wasn’t present this morning in the 
class on “The Machine Gun in the Attack,” 
where the instructor was a major recently back 
from several combat experiences in the South 
Pacific. The men were very attentive as the 
major related his experiences. They seemed to 
realize immediately that they were listening toa 
man who knew what he was talking about be- 
cause he had actually been there. 


May 1, 1943: .... The entire company of 
four platoons rode miles into the country to 
study camouflage conditions in the field... .. 
During the noon hour I was very much im- 
pressed when the four tactical officers, following 
a principle I had heard expressed in classroom, 
took their places at the end of the chow line. A 
good officer, we are taught, always waits until 
his men are fed before he eats. I like the idea. 
I think it makes for good morale. 


May 14, 1943: Today was my day to lead the 
platoon on a road hike. For all practical pur- 
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poses I was the lieutenant and all the other 
officer candidates were my enlisted men. I got 
along very well until I gave the order to fall out 
for a ten-minute break, and immediately joined 
the men for a rest under a tree. According to the 
tactical officer who came up to me when we had 
resumed our march, I had no business congre- 
gating with the men during the rest period. He 
said that as a commanding officer I should re- 
main aloof from the men. “You can’t very well 
expect your orders to be followed,” he said, “‘if 
you permit yourself to get too chummy with 
your men.” Maybe he’s right. 


May 17, 1943: [Today] the tactical officer of 
the first platoon, a first lieutenant, was relieved 
of his job and sent somewhere else on the post 
because he made the mistake of arguing with a 
major. I don’t know what the argument was 
about, but that’s not important. What was im- 
portant, from the point of view of the Army, was 
that one man, even an officer, had the audacity 
to argue with a superior. 


May 19, 1943: One of the most unpleasant 
jobs I’ve had since I began the Infantry Train- 
ing Course more than two months ago was to 
draw up a list of all the men in my section in the 
order of their possibilities of being good officers, 
give reasons for the choice, and put a check be- 
side the names of those whom I would wash out 
if I were the tactical officer. The scoring is a 
test of the candidate’s ability to recognize lead- 
ership qualities. It’s perhaps a good stunt, be- 
cause, after all is said and done, it’s how the offi- 
cer rates with his men that counts most. But as 
you can see, it puts a guy in an awful spot, espe- 
cially when you have to give a low rating to a 
person you like. 


May 23, 1943: .... Another lecture today 
on the relationship between officers and en- 
listed men. It was quite inspiring. The speaker, 
a captain in the Regular Army, told the class 
that the officers coming out of Benning were the 
hopes of the Army. In the development of his 
talk he said that good officers are informed— 
they know where they are and what they are 
doing; second, they are interested in the welfare 
of their men; and third, they’re friendly without 
being familiar. I thought he played too much 
stress on the last point but then I’ve never be- 
lieved in being stiff with men. 


June 5, 1943: As of eleven o’clock this morn- 
ing, I am a second lieutenant in the infantry. 
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Although the rumor had been going around that 
some of the men might be washed out even while 
they were sitting in the little theater waiting for 
their diplomas, everybody who had come that 
far got through. But it was a trying experience 
up totheend..... Now that I am an officer I 
feel that I am on solid ground. I shall have im- 
portant responsibilities and I’m sure I shall meet 
them well. 


It is regrettable that the extracts of the 
subject’s experience at Officer Candidate 
School are not more numerous, for it is here, 
where enlisted men are converted into offi- 
cers, that much insight into the problem 
might be found. 

The extracts listed, however, reveal two 
items of indoctrination which are worthy 
of examination. The first, illustrated in the 
item about shouting out commands, is one 
step in many that leads the officer to an at- 
titude of superiority. Shouting to men “as 
though they were dogs”’ gets results, but it 
also makes it easy for the officer to look upon 
the men as members of a lower order. The 
second item, which is suggested in the ex- 
tract about the hike, reveals an important 
and questionable attitude on the part of 
most officers, namely, that officers can lead 
men most successfully when they are re- 
moved from them socially. This is perhaps a 
heritage from old armies, where the officers 
were recruited from the upper classes and 
the soldiers were commoners. 

This kind of indoctrination leads to the 
general feeling on the part of the officer that 
he is a superior person, endowed with special 
ability to lead. The men are looked upon as 
important, but only as instruments are im- 
portant, useless unless they are guided and 
directed from above by some well-trained 
person. 


III 


June 6, 1943: What a whale of a difference a 
few gold bars make! During the months I was 
an officer candidate it was a task of tremendous 
proportions to get a bus into town. Many a time 
I waited for more than two hours before I gave 
up in disgust and returned to the barracks. 
With bars on my shoulders it was easy. All I had 
to do was stand on a corner and before very long 
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a car would come along and the dtiver, without 
any hitchhiking signs from me, invited me to 
go along. 


June 6, 1943: L like the idea of being saluted. 
.... For about an hour I walked up and down 
the main street of Columbus, receiving and re- 
turning hand salutes. The saluting created a 
problem, however, at a point where I had to 
pass a line of G.I.’s waiting to go into a movie. 
The first man in line saluted me. I had no sooner 
returned the salute than the second man in line 
saluted. Then all down the line the men began 
to salute. I finally solved the problem by holding 
my salute until I had walked past the entire 
line. 


June 8, 1943: .... This morning I found it 
necessary to go to the dispensary again with my 
poison ivy rash. What a difference in my treat- 
ment now that I am an officer. There was no 
waiting in line, no being pushed around. The 
same non-com attendant who, a week before, 
grudgingly gave me a one-ounce bottle of lotion, 
now offered to give me all I wanted, “sirring” 
me all the time. 


June 10, 1943: I found out today why I 
haven’t been sent to one of the Army training 
camps for assignment as an infantry officer. I 
was selected from my class, because of my civil- 
ian experiences, I believe, to attend an Officers’ 
Training School at Lexington, Virginia. The 
school trains officers to do special service work. 


June 12, 1943:.... While waiting for my 
orders I have been enjoying the life of an officer 
and a gentleman. I live in a single room which is 
cleaned up every day by an enlisted man. I eat 
in a dining room that has table cloths, and be- 
lieve it or not, napkins. (The first time I ate 
there I started to take my dishes to the kitchen 
when I had finished my meal, but fortunately 
remembered in time that I didn’t have to.) Also 
I can sleep as long as I want to in the morning, 
and I have no need to be in my bed at a certain 
time each evening for bed check. It’s almost too 
good to be true. 


June 19, 1943: I got my orders two days ago 
and took off immediately for Atlantic City 
where I planned to spend a few days of my ten- 
day delay in route before going on to Camden to 
visit my sister... .. First, the MP’s got on at 
Philadelphia and began checking all soldiers’ 
passes. I was a little bit worried because my or- 


ders didn’t mention Atlantic City, As the MP’s 
got nearer I buried my head in the newspaper I 
was reading, hoping that my offense, if I was 
charged, would not be considered serious. When 
I looked up again the MP’s had passed me by. It 
was only then that I remembered that MP’s 
don’t look at officers’ papers. ... . 


June 19, 1943: Both Mrs. B and M—— 
were very proud of my officer’s bars. We had a 
good dinner, then entertained a lot of friends 
who came in later. Mrs. B wouldn’t stop 
telling her friends about my tremendous ac- 
complishment of becoming an officer. It was a 
little bit embarrassing to me but I liked it. 


Nov. 10, 1943: ....l’ve been getting so 
many good breaks I feel like cackling. First, 
when I finished my course at Lexington I was 
invited to join the staff as an instructor. Then 
last week the Research Branch of the Special 
Service Division invited me to join their staff 
and I grabbed at the opportunity. I’m here in 
Washington now. It all makes me feel like I am 
accomplishing something... . . / An officer can 
breathe, and look around, and make a choice 
now and then—that an enlisted man never can. 


Dec. 3, 1943: If I were in the market for a 
wife I’d find my officer’s uniform a big help. 
Another officer in the branch and I attended one 
of the many officers’ service clubs in the city. 
They were filled with young attractive hostesses 
who come down to do their bit for their country, 
but also, I think, to cast around for a potential 
husband. Maybe I’m wrong, but it seems to me 
that young women get all excited about an 
officer, while they remain indifferent to poor en- 
listed men. Of course, the officers have more 
money, more leisure, perhaps more education, 
and, most of all, prestige. 


Dec. 10, 1943: .... Learned an interesting 
fact about officers last night. There is a very 
comfortable hotel and club for officers in the 
city. The food there is supposed to be the best 
in town. But in order to belong you have to be a 
member of the Regular Army. It’s a little bit 
disturbing to discover that there are social 
classes among the officers, but I guess that’s the 
way it is. 


Dec. 15, 1943: I like my job more and more, 
I actually have the feeling that I am doing 
something important. All day yesterday I 
worked on the construction of a questionnaire 
which we will pre-test and take out into the 
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field in about a week. The analysis of the com- 
pleted questionnaire will be converted into a re- 
port which will:make it possible for the Army 
to make policy which will result in more military 
efficiency... .. What a relief from the aimless 
drilling of my enlisted experience. 


Dec. 21, 1943: This is my first day at Fort 
Sill. We’ve got to get about 600 cases, and the 
way things are shaping up I’ll have no difficulty. 
Worked mostly in the I and E [Information and 
Education] office today, where I met a most 
competent fellow, the son of a famous novel- 
ist. The lad—he’s really a grown man—had so 
much on the ball that I wonder why somebody 
doesn’t give him a direct commission. How nice 
it would be if all competent enlisted men were 
made officers and all incompetent officers were 
busted to enlisted men. 


Jan. 23, 1944: I got back from my trip to the 
Southland to learn that I have been promoted. 
I am now a first lieutenant. Of course, I’m glad. 
But I couldn’t help thinking that as an enlisted 
man I served almost a year as a pvt., while as 
an officer, because I’m assigned to the right 
kind of outfit, I get my promotions as soon as 1 
have served the minimum time in grade. 


Feb. 18, 1944: Before I finished my work at 
camp I called on the commanding officer of the 
post, who was a brigadier general. The general 
was so informal and friendly that I soon became 
well at ease. He thanked me for the speed with 
which Z and I had done our work, then 
asked my advice on a post problem of AWOL. It 
was all very flattering and puffed up my ego 
considerably, particularly when I recalled that 
only a short year before I was a buck private in 
the rear ranks. 


Mar. 12, 1944: ....1’m sometimes amazed 
at my own naiveté. Last night I conducted a 
survey among seventy-five officers of the di- 
vision. I don’t know why I expected them all to 
behave like gentlemen but I did and they didn’t. 
They were a larger headache than ten times as 
many enlisted men. They threw paper wads at 
one another, refused to be quiet while I was giv- 
ing my spiel, constantly made wisecracks, and 
ignored my request not to consult their neigh- 
bors for any of the answers. They acted more 
like a bunch of unruly school children than a 
group of officers and gentlemen. 


Mar. 15, 1944: When I got back from [a field 
trip] yesterday I was told the branch chief 
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wanted to see me. He said that two opportu- 
nities had come along while I was on my trip and 
that I could have either one of them. One was 
boss of the field section in the Washington 
office, the other was an overseas assignment, in 
China, Burma, and India. I chose the latter be- 
fore he had finished talking. I’ll write you more 
later. 


The officer who has now made the shift 
from the lowly status of his enlisted experi- 
ence to the elevated position of the officer 
naturally likes the change. Whatever doubts 
he had about the justice of the system when 
he was an enlisted man have now disap- 
peared. He has changed like the proverbial 
Communist who gota job and became a cap- 
italist. He is getting somewhere; he is meet- 
ing the “‘right’’ people. Where, as an enlisted 
man, he had difficulty getting an audience 
with his commanding officer, he now finds 
his opinions so much respected that a general 
takes his advice. The officer has arrived. 

Good leadership uses this feeling of satis- 
faction, caused as much by his awareness of 
responsibility and accomplishment as by his 
special privilege, to do more and better 
work. But in too many cases, it becomes the 
yeast of an inflated ego which shows itself 
especially in relationship with men. It is 
these latter cases which give the enlisted 
man justified cause for complaint. 


IV 

Mar. 28, 1944: . . . . It’s supposed to be a se- 
cret how long it will take to reach India, if the 
enemy submarines don’t interfere, but reliable 
rumor says about two months. In the mean- 
time life on boat is comfortable. Eleven other 
officers and I occupy a “‘dog house” and the 
twelve enlisted men who are also traveling on 
the boat occupy another “dog house,” which 
means that our living quarters are exactly the 
same except that the officers were permitted to 
put their baggage in a baggage room while the 
enlisted men had to keep their baggage with 
them, which made their little room very crowd- 
. Se The officers eat in the ship’s dining 
salon while the enlisted men eat with the crew. 
.... Thus far the enlisted men seem to stay by 
themselves. I don’t like it but that’s the way it 
seems to work out. It’s almost by instinct that 
the officers use one side of the ship and the en- 
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listed men use the other. Even when we sun 
bathe in the daytime the enlisted men congre- 
gate on the stern end of the ship and the officers 
on the bow end. As far as the Army is con- 
cerned the distinction between officers and men 
seems to be well understood by each group. 


May 3, 1944: I’m beginning to feel that the 
Army overdoes the business of distinguishing 
between enlisted and officer personnel. Last 
night, our last in Melbourne, before we begin 
our final leg to India, two other officers and I 
were introduced to three very nice Australian 
Wacs and we drove some miles out of the city 
to an American air corps club. The officer who 
met us at the door told us politely, but firmly, 
that we could not enter because we were not air 
corps. We pleaded for five minutes and he finally 
relented, that is, until he saw our girls. Then he 
became adamant. He might break a rule and 
admit infantry officers, but enlisted women, ab- 
solutely no. We argued that the women were 
not American Wacs, but Australian, but it 
made no difference. No enlisted personnel would 
cross the threshold of his club and that was 
final. 


July 3, 1944: After a wild merry-go-round 
whirl through the Calcutta Railroad station, 
during which time Cpl. Z—— and I lost the 
bearer who was carrying all our baggage on his 
head and then found him again, we got to our 
seats. As an officer I am riding first class with 
three British officers. Poor Z , being a mere 
enlisted man, has to ride with five other passen- 
gers in a car not any larger than the one in 
which I’m quartered. It doesn’t seem right. 


July 5, 1944: New Delhi is hot, but clean 
and beautiful. The housing arrangement for 
military personnel is interesting. It’s arranged 
like a set of steps. The enlisted men stay in huge 
barracks near the Headquarters building. Com- 
pany grade officers, of which I am one, live in a 
very comfortable hostel (which is English for 
officers’ club), in which two officers share the 
same room and every eight or ten officers share 
the same bathroom. The field grade officers, 
moving up the steps, occupy another hostel, in 
which each officer has a single room and a pri- 
vate bath. And up on the top step are the gen- 
eral officers and their aides, who stay in the Im- 
perial Hotel, one of the finest in India. 


July 9, 1944: I started to work this morning. 
The setup looks very good. There are many 
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studies to make all over the theater, and Z—— 
and I will do the field work. Besides myself and 
Z——, there is a captain and two enlisted men. 
The odd thing about the whole staff is that the 
man who knows most about the work, who 
writes all the reports and sees everything before’ 
it leaves the office, isn’t the captain, but one of 
the enlisted men, a Sergeant S . I’ve run 
across this situation several times before and it 
never fails to amaze me. If the guy knows so 
much, why shouldn’t the Army commission 
him?.... 


July 23, 1944: .... Today was liquor day. I 
know there are regulations against the use of 
liquor in the Army but the officers get it. Every 
month an officer kicks in about twenty-five 
rupees, which is about eight dollars, and, in ex- 
change, a week or two later he gets two bottles 
of liquor. This month it was a bottle of whiskey 
and a bottle of gin. The only part of the deal I 
dislike is that the enlisted men are not included 
in this service. It makes them mad as hell and I 
don’t blame them. 


July 25, 1944: I do believe the Army officially 
treats its enlisted men with far too much con- 
descension, as though the men were a bunch of 
babies. Yesterday, so it was reported, some 
high-ranking officer almost got hit with an emp- 
ty beer can that somebody threw out of the en- 
listed men’s barracks. In retaliation, the high- 
ranking officer ordered that, beginning immedi- 
ately, the men could not get their ration of a 
case of beer at one time, they would have to buy 
it at the bar, one can each day. The men are 
plenty sore. 


July 29, 1944: .... IT had heard how fine the 
Delhi Red Cross Club was and went in to look 
around. I was immediately met by a Red Cross 
girl who told me that the place was for enlisted 
men only. I said that I was interested in recrea- 
tion facilities for enlisted men and asked if I 
could look around. She said “No” with a firm- 
ness that amounted to tossing me out. It was 
all a little bit embarrassing, but then if enlisted 
men aren’t permitted in officers’ clubs why 
should officers be permitted in enlisted men’s 
clubs? 


Aug. 1, 1944: I’m back in Calcutta on my 
first survey job. We got in last night about ten 
o’clock. I had a reservation at the Grand Hotel 
but before going to my room I thought I should 
first help Z——- get bedded down for the night. 
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I got a jeep and an MP driver and we started 
out. We went to two or three hotels and they 
were filled up. We went back to the Grand Ho- 
tel, but the man at the desk said absolutely no. 
Enlisted men weren’t even permitted in the 
hotel. It was getting late. We went to the 
YMCA, and everything they had was filled up. 
Even the chairs in the lobby were occupied. We 
tried the Red Cross and it was just as bad as the 
Y. We went back to the MP station where I 
told the officer in charge that my man was on 
legitimate orders and needed a place to stay. It 
was then after two o’clock in the morning. He 
admitted that facilities for enlisted men in the 
city were very bad. (The regular barracks for en- 
listed men were at Camp Hourah, many miles 
out of the city, or the airport, equally as far 
away). Z finally got a bed when an MP 
came in and reported that an enlisted man had 
just checked out of the Red Cross. 


Aug. 2, 1944: Last night when the heat was 
too great to sleep I got dressed and went down 
on the street to see what was going on. It was 
just like a country fair, with soldiers milling 
around waiting for the Army trucks that would 
take them back to their installations, and the 
streets filled with vendors and hawkers of all 
kinds. While I was looking at the busy street 
scene a friendly-looking enlisted MP came up 
to me and began to chat. After we had talked 
about the weather he asked me if I wanted to go 
to a whorehouse. The question came as a sur- 
prise because I’m not accustomed to thinking 
of MP’s as pimps. “Where?” I asked, and he 
told me the name of a certain street. “But aren’t 
they out of bounds?” I asked. “Yes,” he an- 
swered, ‘“‘but we have orders not to patrol that 
street because the officers go there!”’ 


Aug. 20, 1944: On the way back from Ledo 
we stopped at a railroad battalion, charged with 
the important job of keeping the trains running 
to and from Calcutta. The battalion commander 
was a major who used to be a railroad official in 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. He was very proud 
of his post and insisted upon showing me every- 
thing there from the roundhouses to the mess 
halls. His greatest pride was a little war-depart- 
ment theater which his own men, officers as well 
as enlisted men, had built with their own hands. 
When I asked him where the officers’ section 
was he told me that he never liked the separate 
seating arrangement for Army movies and had 
insisted that none be arranged. He said, how- 
ever, that it didn’t seem to be working out too 
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well. Too many of the officers seemed to grumble 
about the democratic arrangement and, on the 
other hand, too many of the enlisted men act 
like they are encroaching on domain not their 
own when they take seats in the center of the 
house. 


Aug. 25, 1944: In the little town of Shadazup, 
where we had gone to get about one hundred 
questionnaires filled out, the personnel officer 
showed me the camp officers’ club. While I was 
marveling at its comfort the officer told me that 
the club, unlike most officers’ clubs in the the- 
ater, had been built entirely by officers. No en- 
listed men’s help was requested or even ac- 
cepted. He said the officers just got tired of hav- 
ing the enlisted men think that officers couldn’t 
do anything, and decided to build the whole 
thing by themselves in their spare time. They 
worked for several months before it was com- 
pleted. The personnel officer went on to add that 
he noticed a perceptible improvement in the 
morale of the enlisted men as the officer project 
continued, and by the time it was completed 
he felt sure that every enlisted man had de- 
veloped new appreciation of the officers. “It’s 
a hell of a good thing for the morale of enlisted 
men,” he said, “when officers put in their own 
labor to build something for their convenience.”’ 


Sept. 1, 1944: On the trip from Chabua to 
Mytkinia I saw an incident which made me real- 
ize again that many officers take advantage of 
their rank. Because the air was bumpy the 
pilot kept the nonsmoking sign lighted. One of 
the passengers, a major, ignored the sign and 
lighted up a cigarette. The flight steward, fol- 
lowing his instructions, asked the major to put 
out his cigarette. He used language that was 
firm but polite. I couldn’t hear what the major 
said, but it must have been that he didn’t want 
to because he kept smoking away all the time. 
No wonder enlisted men develop an antagonism 
toward those officers who throw their rank 
around. 


Sept. 12, 1944: .... During the week that I 
spent with Merril’s Mauraders in the staging 
area at Margueritta, I learned a great deal about 
that famous outfit. One of the most interesting 
items was that the men were so poorly disci- 
plined that they refused to salute their officers, 
although they performed admirably under com- 
bat conditions. There’s food for thought in the 
possibility that good discipline, as we under- 
stand the term, doesn’t always result in good 
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fighting performance. I think it would be very 
profitable in the Army to study the situation. 


Sept. 14, 1944: Met a most interesting officer 
this afternoon who told me a great deal about 
Carlson and his raiders. Carlson, you know, is 
the famous Marine colonel who made history in 
the officer-enlisted men relationship field by 
refusing to permit his officers to have any priv- 
ileges that his men didn’t have—all this with- 
out impairing the fighting efficiency of his out- 
fit. As a matter of fact, the equalizing of the 
privileges of the personnel, according to the 
officer who was telling me this, made everybody 
fight better than before. We’ve got a lot to 
learn about officer-men relationship before we 
build a perfect army. 


Sept. 18, 1944: .... Miss L——, who had 
been a Red Cross worker in the Kunming Red 
Cross club for over a year, told me about her 
work..... I was most interested in her report 
of the difficulties between enlisted men and 
officers in the city, which reached such a point 
of open conflict that the Army found it neces- 
sary to allot different nights for enlisted men 
and officers to come to town. She didn’t know 
what was the reason for the difficulty except 
that the two groups couldn’t get along. 


Oct. 20, 1944: ....One of the interesting 
things about this small outfit of 100 men and 
10 officers, deep in Southwest China and across 
the Salwein River, and situated on the pinnacle 
of a steep hill that took a good hour and a half 
to climb, was that it had excellent morale. As I 
thought about it the reason became clear. The 
entire group was as much isolated as it would 
have been if it were on an atoll in the middle of 
the ocean. The officers slept in tents and so did 
the men. Both officers and men stood in the 
same line to get their chow: Everybody wore 
fatigues. The few books and newspapers which 
were available passed freely from men to officers 
and back to the men again. Apparently, when 
superficial structure isn’t imposed, the men be- 
come democratic. 


In this last section, on the officer’s experi- 
ence overseas, the writer begins to see clear- 
ly the injustices of the officer system. He 
sees enlisted men who are very competent 
prevented by our military tradition from 
getting the rewards which a more just or- 
ganization would grant. He sees enlisted 
men, back from battle, being dished out 
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privileges which are piddling compared with 
the privileges of the officers whose sacrifice 
was not any greater than theirs. He sees inci- 
dents, like those in which officers take ad- 
vantage of their rank to flaunt their author- 
ity before their men. He sees all these things 
and begins to realize that something is 
wrong. 


CONCLUSION 


If we examine the world outside the Army 
we see that a common denominator among 
all men is their wish to succeed. This atti- 
tude is especially important to Americans, 
who measure a person’s worth by the 
amount of success he achieves in his chosen 
field, an attitude that is described by the 
cliché that ‘‘nothing succeeds like success.” 
Ina child’s play group, in his school life, and 
later on in his adult life he struggles con- 
stantly to get on top. He does not always 
get there, but the opportunity is available, 
and it is the availability of the opportunity 
that keeps him relatively happy. 

In the Army, however, the possibilities of 
gratifying this inner wish to succeed—which 
to an enlisted man often means to become 
an officer—is very difficult. Some enlisted 
men do not have the Army qualifications for 
officers. Many others do not have the good 


luck necessary to get an officer candidate’s 
application before a reviewing board. 

On top of the feeling of disappointment, 
the enlisted men see that those who did be- 
come officers get special privileges. In the 
camps, posts, and stations in this country, 
the differential in the treatment of officers 
and enlisted men does not necessarily loom 
very large. If the officers get a goodly share 
of prestige and privilege, the men do not 
object because they are near their homes 
where they can get the recognition they 
want and need. But overseas, where the op- 
portunity to contact one’s own [circle of 
friends is not possible, the situation is dif- 
ferent. It is then that the differential in the 
rewards and privileges of the officers appears 
out of proportion and the men react in the 
only way open to them—by “griping.” 

The Army is currently laying plans for a 
large peacetime army. In spite of the at- 
tractiveness of a short-term period of enlist- 
ment, choice of individual branch of service, 
and handsome furlough policies, the men are 
not re-enlisting in great numbers. Might 
their reluctance to re-enlist be due to their 
disapproval of the officer system? The Army 
would do well to ponder this question. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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THE CHAPLAIN AND MENTAL HYGIENE 


W. EDGAR GREGORY 


ABSTRACT 


During the war chaplains often contributed markedly to the mental health of their troops in ways not 
widely recognized. They had a peculiar military status—rank without command—which enabled them to 
act as safety valves to many soldiers and sailors. Their professional training, which ranged from strictly 
denominational formulas to the specific techniques of counseling, and sometimes included psychiatry, 
enabled them to meet many of the personal needs otherwise unserved. 


Much has been written of what was done 
for the mental health of the men in the 
armed forces during our recent war with 
Germany and Japan, but little has been said 
of the part the chaplains played in military 
mental hygiene. The following is an attempt 
to state and evaluate the contributions of 
the chaplains. 

Probably the most important contribu- 
tion made by the chaplains to mental 
hygiene and morale was an unconscious one. 
Their mere presence was often sufficient to 
give a man an assurance and confidence he 
would not otherwise have had. Many men 
felt that wherever there was “‘a man of God” 
nothing could be too bad. Although the per- 
centage of chaplain casualties was as high as 
that for any other corps (with the possible 
exceptions of the infantry and Air Forces), 
the men still persisted in believing that 
there was a certain degree of security in hav- 
ing a chaplain around. The chaplains them- 
selves strengthened or weakened this irra- 
tional feeling by their behavior. Chaplains 
had to take unusual chances—and school 
themselves to show no fear—because the 
men expected it of them. American soldiers 
in battle were themselves willing to take un- 
necessary risk to see that their buddies re- 
ceived proper burial and expected their chap- 
lains to be as daring. 

There was tremendous dependence upon 
amulets and charms. Men loaded themselves 
down with every type of religious charm 
they could find, some even carrying a num- 
ber of Catholic medals in their pockets. 
Many men carried pocket Testaments and 
prayer books as protective devices. Prob- 
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ably only a few of those who carried pocket 
New Testaments ever read them. There was 
a naive belief among them that the presence 
of a New Testament somehow warded off 
evil. The one thing I did not see—though 
I have no doubt it happened—was a Chris- 
tian soldier wearing a Jewish mezuzah. 

A second contribution came from the 
peculiar military status of the chaplain. Sev- 
eral things characterized him as distinct from 
other officers. He had no command function. 
Only in the direst of emergencies was he ex- 
pected to take command—only when there 
was absolutely no other officer to do it. 
Even then he could not command an attack 
but could only take command for the pur- 
pose of extricating the men or of holding 
them together until another officer could 
take charge. The only soldier regularly un- 
der his command was his clerk—and only as 
clerk. Since he could only advise, not com- 
mand, the men went to the chaplain more 
frequently than to other officers. They still 
had the power of deciding whether to act on 
his advice or not. 

The chaplain had no secular functions. 
His monthly report required a statement as 
to what secular duties he had performed 
during the month and an explanation of 
why he was so assigned. Unless the situation 
was temporary (and fully explained) higher 
headquarters asked for an explanation from 
his commanding officer. Only in one case 
did he perform other than religious duties 
as a regular thing—that was aboard trans- 
ports, where he had charge of the recrea- 
tional program. The men, therefore, found 
little incentive in seeking the chaplain out 


for other than professional help. (On board 
transports they often approached the chap- 
lain ostensibly for professional help but real- 
ly because they knew he had charge of the 
distribution of free cigarettes and candy.) 

The sanctity of the confessional is guar- 
anteed. No chaplain can be compelled to 
reveal what a soldier has told him in confi- 
dence, unless the soldier himself has granted 
permission or requested it. Only one other 
officer in the Army is available to the 
soldier for personal conference. The inspec- 
tor general’s department is supposedly 
available for any soldier who wishes to lodge 
a complaint. There are two aspects to this 
service, however, which do not apply to the 
chaplain. The soldier must have a specific 
complaint and the inspector general’s de- 
partment is expected to investigate fully; 
thus privacy is out of the question. He can 
go to the chaplain, however, and express 
himself fully, knowing that the chaplain will 
take no action without his express consent. 
The chaplain is not there to act, but to listen 
and advise. Whatever he advises, the soldier 
can reject or apply, as he wishes. The chap- 
lain is thus, from a military standpoint, a 
safety valve. 

The chaplain is an officer. As such he has 
access to the officer cadre. His status as a 
chaplain enables him to make contacts with 
the men which are not normally available 
to other officers, while his status as officer 
gives him access to the other officers such as 
the enlisted men cannot hope to have. 

The chaplain is, of course, pre-eminently 
the man to counsel men of his own faith. 
Men brought up in his church will under- 
stand him and will seek him out. He knows 
how to speak to them in their own language, 
in terms of the values most significant to 
them. As a matter of fact, he doesn’t need 
too intensive a training to do this—so long 
as he himself has been completely saturated 
with the point of view of his own denomina- 
tion and shows a little ingenuity in applying 
the denominational teachings to the prob- 
lems which come before him. 

He can be of far more value from the 
standpoint of mental hygiene if he is 
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thoroughly acquainted with teachings of 
other denominations and other faiths. Quite 
often he will be the only chaplain available. 
In the absence of a chaplain of his own 
faith, the average soldier will go to whatever 
chaplain is at hand. As a matter of fact, the 
average soldier doesn’t bother much beyond 
learning whether his particular chaplain is 
Catholic, Jew, or Protestant. Some do not 
go any further than to find out if he is 
Christian or Jew. Under the circumstances, 
the chaplain who is acquainted with the 
broad religious tradition and capable of 
some exposition of the various doctrinal 
differences is much more capable of helping 
his men than is the one trained exclusively 
in the dogma of his own organization. A 
Protestant must at times be capable of 
speaking to the needs of Catholics and Jews. 
It is useless to try to counsel in terms of 
one’s own doctrinal background: the man 
seeking help must be approached in terms of 
his own religious upbringing and teaching. 

Of equal importance is the ability to talk 
with the man of no religious background. 
He has to be approached in terms of com- 
mon-sense psychology and of the secular 
language of the world he has known. It is 
like talking to him in some occult tongue to 
use doctrinal terms. Quite often his prob- 
lem is fundamentally religious and, al- 
though the chaplain’s doctrinal training pro- 
vides an answer which speaks directly to the 
problem, that answer must be translated 
into the language which the man himself 
understands. Quite often he is as yet unpre- 
pared for the decision which the chaplain 
sees clearly must ultimately be made. The 
answer must appeal to the man’s training 
and reason. Perhaps, if enough patience and 
understanding is shown, the man will ulti- 
mately come to the decision desired by the 
chaplain, but this must not color the ap- 
proach to the immediate problem. 

If the chaplain has psychiatric or coun- 
seling training, all the better. He can fre- 
quently help in solving problems that would 
otherwise go unsolved. Men will frequently 
come to him with serious neuropsychiatric 
troubles which need the attention of a 
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specialist. Unless he is pretty adequately 
trained he may “miss the boat” completely. 
For example: after a two-hour conference a 
chaplain finally came to the conclusion that 
a man’s real trouble was a mother-fixation. 
But it was too late—for the time being—as 
the man had talked himself out and the 
psychiatrist who then interviewed him 
could not induce him to get down to “‘brass 
tacks.” The chaplain should be capable (and 
many of them are) of recognizing serious 
mental ailments and of explaining clearly to 
the medical officer just what he has found. 

There is, too, a serious shortage of psy- 
chiatrically qualified medical officers. The 
chaplain’s training, as a matter of fact, 
may be equal to the best they had. As a re- 
sult, the senior surgeon may frequently call 
on the chaplain in mental cases. 

Furthermore, the medical profession has 
not been adequately trained to deal with 
mental cases in which religion plays a sig- 
nificant part. Indeed, the psychiatrist has 
been known to intensify the tension because 
of his inability to put his findings into the- 
ological terms. When the chaplain explained 
to a man, product of a quite devout back- 
ground, the significance of the doctor’s state- 
ment in terms which he could understand, 
he immediately got the point and his bit- 
terness toward the doctor disappeared. A 
psychiatrist once told a chaplain that he 
envied him his knowledge of “the religious 
language.” 

Finally, some men will speak more frank- 
ly to the chaplain than to a doctor. One man 
came to the chaplain on board a transport 
on a return voyage and asked some innocent 
question. The chaplain answered it and 
turned back to his work. A few minutes 
later, he looked up and found the man still 
standing there. He asked another innocent 
question which the chaplain answered, 
again turning back to his work. A third time 
he looked up and found him still standing 
there. At last the chaplain invited him to be 
seated and began questioning him. It turned 
out that he was a neuropsychiatric case be- 
ing returned home for treatment. He had 
been caught in one of those situations which 
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can best be characterized as “between the 
devil and the deep blue sea” and had 
escaped by collapsing physically. The chap- 
lain pointed out to him the course of think- 
ing which had led to the collapse and asked 
him if he had told the whole story to his 
doctors. He said he had not trusted them. 
The chaplain advised him to speak frankly 
to the first medical officer in whom he felt 
he could confide. 

But whether the chaplain has any specific 
training in counseling or not, a sympathetic 
ear goes a long way. In the long run, the man 
has to make his own decision and his own 
analysis. All the counselor can do is to 
speed up the process. The more understand- 
ing the chaplain has of this field, the more 
shortcuts he can find to the answer the 
man is seeking, but, even if he lacks under- 
standing, he can help by lending a sympa- 
thetic ear. A good share of our problem is 
the need of some recognition. 

Even the chaplain untrained in the new 
psychology can be of tremendous help to the 
mental hygiene of a command because of the 
following facts: 

1. He represents another authority than 
the military and will be sought out for the 
very reason that his primary concern is with 
individual “souls.” 

2. If he is worthy of his calling, he will be 
sympathetic and understanding. The indi- 
vidual coming to him will not feel himself a 
“mere number’’— as is often the case in his 
contact with the rest of the military. The 
chaplain treats him as a human being, an 
individual, a friend. This alone may be de- 
cisive in a potential neurosis. 

3. The chaplain who is capable of listen- 
ing can furnish a counterfoil against which 
the soldier can think out his troubles. Some- 
times the man can solve his problem in the 
course of talking, without a word of specific 
advice. 

4. Even the untrained chaplain is more 
objective than the man caught up in the 
turmoil of his own problem. He may be able 
on a purely common-sense basis to point out 
factors which the soldier has been ignoring 
or overlooking. 
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Two things specifically the chaplain in 
the military service is in desperate need of: 

1. He needs a broad training in the re- 
ligious backgrounds of all the groups he may 
serve. It goes without question that he 
should have a thorough grounding in his 
own faith, but too few clergymen have been 
trained to a sympathetic understanding of 
the beliefs of other groups. 

2. The more training he can have in 
counseling, the better. Even some elemen- 
tary psychiatry should be encouraged. 
While the civilian clergyman may be able to 
serve his parish by a knowledge of the tech- 
niques of the church—quite often the tech- 
niques of psychiatry itself under other forms 
and words—the clergyman in uniform must 
be able to see these things in broader and 
more widely understood terms. 

The techniques which are so successful 
in the Army will increasingly meet the needs 
of our contemporary civilization. The cul- 
ture about us is growing—whether we like 


it or not—more and more “secular.” The 
common man is likely to be “religiously il- 
literate.” Some will be highly literate, but 
the vast majority of people today do not 
speak naturally the language of religion—as 
did their fathers. The language of the mar- 
ket place and the forum comes far more 
naturally to them. In the armed forces, the 
chaplain is forced to serve all the men of his 
command regardless of religious back- 
ground—or lack of it. If he is to justify him- 
self in civilian society he will increasingly 
have to learn to serve all alike—regardless 
of their religious training. 

In the opinion of many chaplains who 
served in the armed forces, the techniques 
here learned under pressure will be our 
strongest assets in serving our people after 
the war. What has contributed to the men- 
tal hygiene of the soldier should with equal 
effectiveness apply to the civilian. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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SELECTION OF COMPATIBLE FLYING PARTNERS!’ 


LESLIE D. ZELENY? 


ABSTRACT 


Though mutual confidence is essential in flying, pairs of cadet pilot-observers, flying partners in an 
Army Air Forces flying school, were picked alphabetically, without regard to human relations. Sociometric 
tests, in which each man stated his most and least preferred choices of partner, were set up; and the degrees 
of interrelationship among members of “elements”’ of five to seven men were mathematically expressed. On 
the basis of the tests, it was possible to place nearly all cadets with compatible partners. A man’s status in 
the whole group was also computed by comparing his fellows’ acceptances and rejections of him. 


To explore the possible usefulness of so- 
ciometry for the selection of compatible fly- 
ing partners among cadet pilot-observers 
and for the study of other aspects of group 
life among flyers, a “flight” of forty-eight 
cadet-observers in an advanced Army Air 
Forces flying school was studied. In their 
training it was necessary for two cadet pilot- 
observers to fly a single-engine two-seated 
aircraft, taking turns in flying and in “‘aerial 
observing.” The degree of compatibility of 
flying teams was, obviously, a factor condi- 
tioning the training experience. 

Compatibility was, however, ordinarily 
given little consideration. Rather, it was cus- 
tomary for members of a flight to be listed in 
alphabetical order, divided into ‘‘elements”’ 
of five to seven cadets each, and assigned to 
a flight instructor. Thus each element con- 
sisted of alphabetically listed cadets; and it 
was the easiest way to make a team by tak- 
ing them in pairs from the list. This often 
created flying teams of a relatively low de- 
gree of compatibility. 

An improvement was the selection of 
flying teams with the aid of sociometry. 
Since a cadet actually placed his life in the 
hands of his partner when the latter flew the 


t The basic data in this article are taken from the 
History of Brooks Field, Texas, 1917-1943, an 
official publication of the Army Air Forces, with 
permission of the Public Relations Officer, Brooks 
Field, Texas, granted February 7, 1946. The author 
of the history, which is declassified, and of the study 
is the author of this article. 


*Formerly Captain, Army Air Corps. Served 
with the Army Air Forces Central Flying Command 
and the North African Division, Air Transport 
Command. Experiments conducted in the summer 
of 1943; detailed interpretation, 1946. 


aircraft, there was ample motive to make 
positive and negative choices of members in 
one’s element and flight, especially when it 
was understood that new partners would be 
selected, as far as possible, upon the basis of 
mutual compatibility. 

The sociometric test contained the follow- 
ing written directions: 


To help make the best flying teams, will you 
kindly indicate how you feel about flying with 
each of the cadets in your flight? Below is a list 
of the names of the cadets in your flight. 

1. If you would like to fly with a particular 
cadet in a flying team, encircle “Yes” after his 
name. If you would not like to fly with a par- 
ticular cadet in a flying team, encircle ‘““No™ 
after his name. If you. do not know how you 
feel about flying with a cadet, encircle “I” for 
“indifferent.” Remember, your choices may 
determine with whom you will fly the next 
few weeks. (Follow the foregoing directions 
now. Then read on.) 

2. Examine the name of each cadet after 
which “Yes” has been encircled; place a ‘‘1” 
to the upper right of the “Yes” following the 
names of the five cadets who are your FIRST 
FIVE CHOICES as persons with whom to fly. (Do 
this now. Then read on.) 

3. Examine the name of each cadet after 
which a “No” or “I” has been encircled; place 
an “L” to the upper right of the “No” or “I” 
following the names of the five cadets who are 
your LAST FIVE CHOICES in your flight as persons 
with whom to fly. 


Each flying cadet chose or rejected as 
many persons as he wished in his relatively 
closed community. Since these cadets had 
been in the advanced school only a short 
time, the degree of acquaintance with cadets 
outside of their elements was limited, except 
in cases where they had been known before 
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SELECTION OF COMPATIBLE FLYING PARTNERS 


in lower flying schools. There was only one 
criterion for the choice, i.e., “flying with” 
another cadet in a flying team. 

The pattern of choices and rejections in 
the flight is shown graphically in Chart I, 
“Choice of Flying Partners.” In the columns 
are shown the reactions’ of each cadet to 
every other cadet. 

Not only does Chart I show the reaction 
of each cadet to every other cadet; but, what 
is important, the reaction of every cadet to 
every other in each instructional element is 
shown also. 

Consider the compatibility of a flying 
team composed of the first two members of 
Element I; that is, selected at random, as 
was the practice. No. 1’s response to No. 2 
was one of rejection (— 1), and the response 
of No. 2 to No. 1 was one of indifference (0). 
The degree of compatibility is shown graph- 
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ically in Figure 1. The degree of compati- 
bility may be expressed mathematically. 
When compatibility is defined as the aver- 
age of the units of intensity of the interper- 


Fic. 1.—The degree of compatibility of the 
first two cadets in Element I.* 


sonal choices and rejections in a group (J) 
plus or minus the average deviation of the 
intensities from [(D). 


C (compatibility index = T+ D. (1) 


When TJ equals the intensity of a choice or 
rejection, m equals the total possible inter- 
personal reactions, and N equals the number 
of persons in the group, then 


3) 

727° unit , (4) 
C=—.5+.5 unit, (5) 


3 The verbal responses were translated into 
mathematical symbols, as follows: Yes' = +-1.0; 
Yes = +0.5; J = 0.0; No = —o.5; No” = —1.0. 
(And an J” was converted into a —o.5). 


* The graphic representation of units of positive 
and negative choice is as follows: 


+10 UNITS 
(2)—— +05 UNITS 
------- 4 UNITS 
(4 ~05 UNITS 


where the —.5 represents the average in- 
tensity of the interpersonal reactions and 
the D represents the average deviation.‘ 
Thus, the social relations in the first team, 
chosen by rule-of-thumb methods, were in- 


Fic. 2.—The degree of compatibility of two 
sociometrically selected cadets in Element I. 


compatible to a measurable degree, i.e., 
—.5 +.5 unit. A simple inspection of Chart I 
showed that cadets Nos. 1 and 7 would have 
made a more compatible team. The inter- 
personal response may be expressed graphi- 


4Leslie Day Zeleny, “Measurement of Socia- 
tion,’ American Sociological Review, VI (April, 
1941), 173-88. The sociation index is the same as 
the compatability index used here. 


(2) 
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cally, as in Figure 2. Cadet No. 1 chose 
Cadet No. 7, and the choice was mutual. In 


mathematical symbols the relationship may 
be expressed as follows: 


C=/+D, 
zl 1+1 2 
(7) 
0+0 0 
=5=0 
W(N—-1) 2(2-1) 2 unit , (8) 
C=1+0 unit. 


The social relations in a sociometrically se- 
lected flying team were compatible to the 
degree of 1 + © unit. 

Thus, by inspection, by graphic represen- 
tation, and by mathematical symbols the 
degree of compatibility of flying teams could 
be shown and the most compatible teams se- 
lected. In the instance of the flight of flying 
cadets shown in Chart I, it was possible to 
place nearly all the members in compatible 


TABLE 1 


COMPATIBILITY INDICES FOR 
EIGHT INSTRUCTIONAL ELE- 
MENTS IN THE FLIGHT* 


Element Cc 
+.25 
+ .50 
+ .60 
+ .37 
+ .08 


* D not computed. 


flying teams. The notation at the bottom of 
Chart I shows possible compatible flying 
teams within each element. Sociometry 
made this recommendation possible. In ac- 
tual practice a number of these recommend- 
ed teams were used by flying instructors 
with satisfactory results. 

The degree of compatibility among the 
cadets in an instructional element could also 
be measured; and a compatibility index com- 
puted for each element, as follows. Thus 
Table 1 shows the compatibility or morale 


5 Ibid. 


indices for each element in the flight. The 
range of compatibility indices was relatively 
great, spreading from a high of .60 in Ele 
ment III to a low of .o8 in Element VIL 
Thus chance, as a method for selecting ele 
ments, was hardly productive of a uniform 
degree of compatibility in instructional ele 
ments. Adjustments in the composition of 


(No.2 


> 
/ 
/ 
(Nat) 


Fic. 3.—The status of Cadet No. 13 in Element 
Il. (SS = +.7 + .36 unit.) 


instructional elements could have beei 
made. 

The search for a scientific method of de 
termining flying partners also provided at 
ditional data. Of importance was the social 
status given to each flying cadet by his fly 
ing associates, called ‘‘choice-status” by 
Jennings.® The status of each cadet was 
measured in terms of the average intensity 
of the choices and rejections expressed 


6 Helen Hall Jennings, Leadership and Isolation 
(New York: Longmans, Green & Co:, 1943), P- 
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ward him by his flying associates. Diagrams 
of the status of two cadets in Element I 
serve to make clear the meaning of status in 
this instance (Fig. 3). Cadet No. 13 was ac- 


, 
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cepted as a flying partner by every member 
of the unit except No. 11, who remained in- 
different. Mathematically, the position of 
No. 13 may be expressed as follows: 


_1+.5414041_ 3.5 


6—1 


_.34+.24+.34.74+.3 _ 1.8 


SS = +.7+.36 unit. 


Thus Cadet No. 13 came only .3 unit short 
of obtaining a “‘perfect”’ status among his 
associates with respect to membership in a 


n~-n N—-1~ N-1 (10) 
unit , (11) 
(13) 


Cadet No. 33, as shown in Figure 4. No. 33 
was rejected for flying by all except one of 
his associates, who accepted him with 1 unit 


flying team. of positive intensity. Mathematically, his 
Much different was the social status of position may be expressed as follows: 

SS=I+D, (14) 

[= Wat - = = —.6 unit (1 5) 

I) _.44.441.64.44.4 3.2 _ 

= =-64 unit, (16) 
SS = —.6+.64 unit. (17) 


Thus Cadet No. 33 came only .4 unit from 
attaining complete rejection. 

In a similar manner it was possible to 
compute the status of each cadet in his 
flight. These are given in Chart I. The JR’s 
in the right-hand column of Chart I are the 
same as the SS, without D. These scores, 
not running so high or so low as scores in the 
elements because of lack of acquaintance, 
tanged from a high of +.30 in the case of 
Cadet No. 13 to a low of —.39 in the case of 
Cadet No. 28. 

Those enjoying high status usually pos- 
sessed two qualities: exceptional ability in 
flying and personal qualities of leadership. 
On the other hand, those with low status 
generally possessed exceptionally low ability 
m flying and unattractive personal qual- 
ies. Obviously, however, flying ability or 
teputation for flying ability was the primary 
basis of choice. There were two checks on the 


validity of the social-status index of cadets 
as computed, outside the urgency of the 
situation in which the choices were made. 
The first was a tendency for those with ex- 


Fic. 4.—The status of Cadet No. 33 in Element 
VI. (SS = —.6 + .64 unit.) 
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ceptionally high status, in this and other in- 
stances, to be selected, without previous 
knowledge of the director of flying, as flight 
instructors. In the second place, it was found 
during a certain period that cadets (other 
flights included) with low status were more 
often involved in crashes than others. To 
be more specific, the average SS or JR of 
six cadets involved in aircraft accidents offi- 
cially classified as “‘serious” was —.06 + D. 
During the same period seven cadets were 
in officially classified ‘“‘minor” accidents. 
Their average status score was +.11. Of the 
thirteen cadets who had been in accidents, 
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only one had a high status score. Probably, 
he was flying with a cadet with a low status 
score, and it was an incompatible team, 

Cadets varied in the number and intep- 
sity of their choices and rejections for others, 
called by Jennings “‘emotional expansive 
ness.”? Take, for example, the emotional ex- 
pansiveness of Cadet No. 13 within his as- 
signed element (Fig. 5). Among the cadets 
in Element II, Cadet No. 13 was indifferent 
to three of his immediate associates and de- 
sirous of flying with only two of them. His 
expansiveness may be expressed mathemati- 
cally, as follows: 


EE (emotional expansiveness index) = J+ D= = + = 
(18) 
|. 
“W-1> 
| 0+0+1+0+1 2 
= =. Q 
I 40 unit, (19) 
2.4 

EE= + .40+.48 unit. (21) 


Fic. 5.—The emotional expansiveness of Cadet 
No. 13 in Element II. (EE = +.40 + .48 units.) 


Thus, Cadet No. 13, while receiving .7 + .36 
unit of intensity of choice for flying partner, 
responded only to the extent of .40 + .48 
unit of intensity, slightly more than half of 
the intensity “received.” When the whole 
flight was considered, Cadet No. 13’s EE 


Fic. 6.—The emotional expansiveness of Cadet 
No. 9 in Element II. (EE = +.7 + .24 unit.) 


index was only .o5 (see JE, average intensity 
of choices expressed, on Chart I). 

Much different was the emotional expa 
siveness of Cadet No. 9, as is shown i 
Figure 6. Thus, No. 9 responded positively 

7 Op. cit., p. 219. 
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emotionally to every member in his element. 
The degree of his emotional response may 
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be expressed mathematically as follows: 


EE=I+D (22) 
- 3.5 _ 

6=1 unit , (23) 
_ .24.24.34+.34.2 1.2 _ 

EE=.7+.24 unit. (25) 


Also, No. 9’s EE (JE on Chart I) index 
for the whole flight community was +.33. 
It was clear that No. 9 was markedly more 
emotionally expansive in his element and in 
his unit than was No. 13. 

Examination of the array of EE indices 
([E’s on Chart I) show that they vary from 
a+.47 for No. 22 toa —.34 for No. 47. Thus 
cadets varied immensely in the acceptance 
of their associates as flying partners. It was 
immensely more difficult to find satisfactory 
flying partners for some cadets than for 
others. 

Social adjustment, defined as the average 
intensity of mutual choices and rejections 
between a cadet and each of his associates, 
plus or minus the average deviation, could 
be diagrammed and mathematically ex- 
pressed in the same manner as compatibility, 
social status, and emotional expansiveness. 
Take, for example, the case of Cadet No. 3 
(Fig. 7). Cadet No. 3 was rejected by four of 
his six associates in the element, while choos- 
ing two of those who rejected him. Such a 

‘J. L. Moreno, Who Shall Survive? (Washington, 


D.C.: Nervous and Mental Disease Pub. Co., 1934) 
PP. 141-46. 


0p. cit., p. 219, and chap. v, “The Patterning 
of Interrelations.”’ 


SA (social adjustment index) = J+ D= 


constellation of choices and rejections re- 
volving about one person as a nucleus is 
called by Moreno® and Jennings? a “social 
atom.” However, they would not limit the 


‘ 


Fic. 7.—The social adjustment of Cadet No. 3 
in Element I. (SA = —.13 + .56 unit.) 


mutual responses to a “closed’”’ community 
—the element—as is done in this instance. 
They would add the responses in the flight, 
as we shall do presently. Mathematically, 
social adjustment may be expressed as fol- 
lows: 


>I 
+ (26) 
units 
™ (2N —1) 
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= 
1+0+ (—1) +0+ (—.5) +1+0+1+ (—1) +.5+4+0+ (—.5) (27) 
2(7-—1) 
—1.5 
at = 43 unit , 
=(I~1) 
i) 
87+.134+.87+.13+.37+1.1 $+.13+1.13+.87+.63+.13+.37 (28) 
2(7-—1) 
SA = —.13 +.56 unit 
The adjustment of No. 3 in his “social a different type of “social world” and prob- 


atom” is negative. In this manner it is pos- 
sible to show the degrees of social adjust- 
ment of each cadet in his element or flight. 


TABLE 2 


RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN SOCIAL STATUS 
AND EMOTIONAL EXPANSIVENESS 


Specific 
lustration 
(Cadet | 
No.) 


Type Description SS(IR) | EE(IE) 


I.. |A high-status cadet,| 43 +.30 |+.23 
who accepts his as- 
sociates 
II.. |A high-status cadet, |+.24 |—.20 
who rejects his as- 
sociates 
III. .|A Jlow-status cadet, 
who accepts his as- 
sociates 
IV..|A low-status cadet, 
who rejects his as- 45 —.08 |—.10 
sociates 


3! 


Inspection of the status indices (JR) on 
Chart I and emotional expansiveness in- 
dices (JE) on the same chart show numerous 
types of relationships between status and 
emotional expansiveness. The types given 
in Table 2 may be easily recognized. 

Each of the four types of cadets lived in 


ably needed to be handled differently. Type 
I may be considered well adjusted to his as- 
sociates in the flight, for his human relations 
in the flying community are, for him, rela- 
tively happy. The situation is the opposite 
in Type IV, for whom the situation is rela- 
tively unhappy. Type II is a potential lead- 
er, who rejects his potential fellows, thus 
finding the situation none too pleasant; and 
Type III expetiences frustrations, for, 
though he desires to fly with his associates, 
he is rejected. 

The classification of cadets according to 
the foregoing types should give flight ir 
structors and flight surgeons valuable clues 
to the diagnosis of both stable and unstable 
emotional conditions among flying cadets, 
and perhaps other flyers, too. In this connec 
tion it is to be observed that psychoneurosis 
was the most frequent cause of the elimine 
tion of both pilot-observers and nonpilot- 
observers from flying status. Though acct 
rate data are not available, it can be stated 
that low-status cadets were much more like 
ly to be eliminated from the training pre 
gram than others. 

This study, though incomplete becaused 
the limitations to research imposed by more 
urgent military duties and the unavailabi 
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ity of records, demonstrates how oppor- 
tunities for cadets to express spontaneous 
choices and rejections with respect to flying 
partners provided a better basis for the se- 
lection of compatible flying teams than the 
random method in use. It showed, also, the 
limitations of the older method of forming 
flying teams and instructional elements 
upon the basis of random selection. 

The study demonstrates, too, methods for 
identifying leaders and isolates among flying 
cadets and shows how to represent graphi- 


cally and symbolically the status, emotional 
expansiveness, and social adjustment of 
cadet flyers within a community of flyers. 

It is believed that the general methods 
outlined in this study are suggestive of fur- 
ther studies that could be made with respect 
to the determination of leaders and followers 
in flight crews and, perhaps, small groups of 
many kinds. 
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FINAL NOTE ON A CASE 


OF EXTREME ISOLATION 


KINGSLEY DAVIS 


ABSTRACT 


Anna, an extremely isolated gir] described in 1940, died in 1942. By the time of her death she had made 
considerable progress, but she never achieved normality. Her slowness is probably explained by long isoly- 
tion, poor training, and mental deficiency. Comparison with another case, a girl found in Ohio at the sam 


age and under similar circumstances, suggests that 


Anna was deficient, and that, at least for some ind- 


viduals, extreme isolation up to age six does not permanently impair socialization. 


Early in 1940 there appeared in this Jour- 
nal an account of a girl called Anna.' She 
had been deprived of normal contact and 
had received a minimum of human care for 
almost the whole of her first six years of life. 
At that time observations were not com- 
plete and the report had a tentative charac- 
ter. Now, however, the girl is dead, and, 
with more information available,’ it is pos- 
sible to give a fuller and more definitive de- 
scription of the case from a sociological 
point of view. 

Anna’s death, caused by hemorrhagic 
jaundice, occurred on August 6, 1942. Hav- 
ing been born on March 1 or 6,3 1932, she 
was approximately ten and a half years of 
age when she died. The previous report cov- 
ered her development up to the age of al- 
most eight years; the present one recapitu- 
lates the earlier period on the basis of new 
evidence and then covers the last two and a 
half years of her life. 


EARLY HISTORY 


The first few days and weeks of Anna’s 
life were complicated by frequent changes 
of domicile. It will be recalled that she was 
an illegitimate child, the second such child 


* Kingsley Davis, “Extreme Social Isolation of a 
Child,” American Journal of Sociology, XLV 
(January, 1940), 554-65. 

2 Sincere appreciation is due to the officials in the 
Department of Welfare, Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, for their kind co-operation in making 
available the records concerning Anna and dis- 
cussing the case frankly with the writer. Helen C. 
Hubbell, Florentine Hackbusch, and Eleanor 
Meckelnburg were particularly helpful, as was Fanny 
L. Matchette. Without their aid neither of the re- 
ports on Anna could have been written. 


3 The records are not clear as to which day. 


born to her mother, and that her grand 
father, a widowed farmer in whose house her 
mother lived, strongly disapproved of this 
new evidence of the mother’s indiscretion, 
This fact led to the baby’s being shifted 
about. 

Two weeks after being born in a nurses 
private home, Anna was brought to the 
family farm, but the grandfather’s antago 
nism was so great that she was shortly taken 
to the house of one of her mother’s friends. 
At this time a local minister became inter 
ested in her and took her to his house with 
an idea of possible adoption. He decided 
against adoption, however, when he dit 
covered that she had vaginitis. The infant 
was then taken to a children’s home in the 
nearest large city. This agency found that 
at the age of only three weeks she was ab 
ready in a miserable condition, being “ter 
ribly galled and otherwise in very bad 
shape.” It did not regard her as a likely sub 
ject for adoption but took her in for a while 
anyway, hoping to benefit her. After Anm 
had spent nearly eight weeksin this place, the 
agency notified her mother to come to get 
her. The mother responded by sending # 
man and his wife to the children’s home with 
a view to their adopting Anna, but: they 
made such a poor impression on the ageny 
that permission was refused. Later the 
mother came herself and took the child ott 
of the home and then gave her tc ts 
couple. It was in the home of this pair that 
a social worker found the girl a short tm 
thereafter. The social worker went to the 
mother’s home and pleaded with Anns’ 
grandfather to allow the mother to bring tit 
child home. In spite of threats, he 
The child, by then more than four months 
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FINAL NOTE ON A CASE OF EXTREME ISOLATION 


old, was next taken to another children’s 
home in a near-by town. A medical examina- 
tion at this time revealed that she had im- 

tigo, vaginitis, umbi 

Anna remained in this second children’s 
home for nearly three weeks, at the end of 
which time she was transferred to a private 
foster-home. Since, however, the grand- 
father would not, and the mother could not, 
pay for the child’s care, she was finally 
taken back as a last resort to the grand- 
father’s house (at the age of five and a half 
months). There she remained, kept on the 
second floor in an attic-like room because 
her mother hesitated to incur the grand- 
father’s wrath by bringing her downstairs. 

The mother, a sturdy woman weighing 
about 180 pounds, did a man’s.work on the 
farm. She engaged in heavy work such as 
milking cows and tending hogs and had little 
time for her children. Sometimes she went 
out at night, in which case Anna was left en- 
tirely without attention. Ordinarily, it 
seems, Anna received only enough care to 
keep her barely alive. She appears to have 
been seldom moved from one position to 
another. Her clothing and bedding were 
filthy. She apparently had no instruction, no 
friendly attention. 

It is little wonder that, when finally found 
and removed from the room in the grand- 
father’s house at the age of nearly six years, 
the child could not talk, walk, or do any- 
thing that showed intelligence. She was in 
an extremely emaciated and undernourished 
condition, with skeleton-like legs and a 
bloated abdomen. She had been fed on vir- 
tually nothing except cow’s milk during the 
years under her mother’s care. 

Anna’s condition when found, and her 
Subsequent improvement, have been de- 
scribed in the previous report. It now re- 


a to say what happened to her after 


LATER HISTORY 


In 1939, nearly two years after being dis- 
covered, Anna had progressed, as previously 
leported, to the point where she could walk, 


1 hernia, and a 
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understand simple commands, feed herself, 
achieve some neatness, remember people, 
etc. But she still did not speak, and, though 
she was much more like a normal infant of 
some* ing over one year of age in mentality, 
she was far from normal for her age. 

On August 30, 1939, she was taken to a 
private home for retarded children, leaving 
the county home where she had been for 
more than a year and a half. In her new set- 
ting she made some further progress, but 
not a great deal. In a report of an examina- 
tion made November 6 of the same year, the 
head of the institution pictured the child as 
follows: 


Anna walks about aimlessly, makes periodic 
rhythmic motions of her hands, and, at inter- 
vals, makes gutteral and sucking noises. She 
regards her hands as if she had seen them for 
the first time. It was impossible to hold her 
attention for more than a few seconds at a 
time—not because of distraction due to external 
stimuli but because of her inability to con- 
centrate. She ignored the task in hand to gaze 
vacantly about the room. Speech is entirely 
lacking. Numerous unsuccessful attempts have 
been made with her in the hope of developing 
initial sounds. I do not believe that this failure 
is due to negativism or deafness but that she is 
not sufficiently developed to accept speech at 
this time... .. The prognosis is not favorable 


More than five months later, on April 25, 
1940, a clinical psychologist, the late Profes- 
sor Francis N. Maxfield, examined Anna 
and reported the following: large for her age; 
hearing “entirely normal”; vision apparent- 
ly normal; able to climb stairs; speech in the 
‘babbling stage”’ and “‘promise for develop- 
ing intelligible speech later seems to be 
good.” He said further that ‘‘on the Merrill- 
Palmer scale she made a mental score of 19 
months. On the Vineland social maturity 
scale she made a score of 23 months.”’4 

Professor Maxfield very sensibly pointed 
out that prognosis is difficult in such cases 
of isolation. “It is very difficult to take 
scores on tests standardized under average 


4 Letter to one of the state officials in charge of 
the case. 
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conditions of environment and experience,” 
he wrote, “and interpret them in a case 
where environment and experience have 
been so unusual.” With this warning he 
gave it as his opinion at that time that 
Anna would eventually “attain an adult 
mental level of six or seven years.”’s 

The school for retarded children, on July 
I, 1941, reported that Anna had reached 
46 inches in height and weighed 60 pounds. 
She could bounce and catch a ball and was 
said to conform to group socialization, 
though as a follower rather than a leader. 
Toilet habits were firmly established. Food 
habits were normal, except that she still 
used a spoon as her sole implement. She 
could dress herself except for fastening her 


clothes. Most remarkable of all, she had 


finally begun to develop speech. She was 
characterized as being at about the two-year 
level in this regard. She could call attend- 
ants by name and bring in one when she 
was asked to. She had a few complete sen- 
tences to express her wants. The report con- 
cluded that there was nothing peculiar 
about her, except that she was feeble- 
minded—“probably congegital in type.’ 

A final report from the school, made on 
June 22, 1942, and evidently the last report 
before the girl’s death, pictured only a slight 
advance over that given above. It said that 
Anna could follow directions, string beads, 
identify a few colors, build with blocks, and 
differentiate between attractive and unat- 
tractive pictures. She had a good sense of 
rhythm and loved a doll. She talked mainly 
in phrases but would repeat words and try 
to carry on a conversation. She was clean 
about clothing. She habitually washed her 
hands and brushed her teeth. She would try 
to help other children. She walked well and 
could run fairly well, though clumsily. Al- 
though easily excited, she had a pleasant 
disposition. 

INTERPRETATION 


x, Such was Anna’s condition just before 
er death. It may seem as if she had not 


5 Ibid. 
6 Progress report of the school. 


made much progress, but one must remem. 
ber the condition in which she had bee 
found. One must recall that she had no 
glimmering of speech, absolutely no ability 
to walk, no sense of gesture, not the least 


capacity to feed herself even when the food 


was put in front of her, and no comprehen. 
sion of cleanliness. She was so apathetic that 
it was hard to tell whether or not she could 


hear. And all this at the age of nearly sx 
years. Compared with this condition, her 
capacities at the time of her death seem 


striking indeed, though they do not amount 


to much more than a two-and-a-half-year 
mental level. One conclusion therefore seems 
safe, namely, that her isolation preventeda 
considerable amount of mentat develop 


velopment after her period of confinement 
(including the ability to walk and run, t 


ment that was undoubted pare 


capacity. Just what her original capacity 


play, dress, fit into a social situation, and, 
above all, to speak) shows that she had at 
least this much capacity—capacity that 
never could have been realized in her prigr 


nal condition of isolation. 


A farther-question is this: What would 


she have been like if she had received a nor 
mal upbringing from the moment of birth? 
A definitive answer would have been impos 
sible in any case, but even an approximate 
answer is made difficult by her early death. 
If one assumes, as was tentatively surmised 
in the previous report, that it is “almost itt 
possible for any child to learn to speak, 
think, and act like a normal person afters 
long period of early isolation,” it seems like 
ly that Anna might have had a normala 
near-normal capacity, genetically speaking 
On the other hand, it was pointed out thi 
Anna represented “a marginal case, 
cause] she was discovered before she 

reached six years of age,” an age “youl 
enough to allow for some plasticity.”? Whil 
admitting, then, that Anna’s isolation #4) 
have been the major cause (and was @ 
tainly a minor cause) of her lack of rapid 


7 Davis, op. cit., p. 564. 
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mental progress during the four and a half 
years following her rescue from neglect, it is 
necessary to entertain the hypothesis that 
she was congenitally deficient. 

In connection with this hypothesis, one 
suggestive though by no means conclusive 
circumstance needs consideration, namely, 
the mentality of Anna’s forebears. Informa- 
tion on this subject is easier to obtain, as 
one might-guess, on the mother’s than on 
the father’s side. Anna’s maternal grand- 
mother, for example, is said to have been 
college educated and wished to have her 
children receive a good education, but her 
husband, Anna’s stern grandfather, appar- 
ently a shrewd, hard-driving, calculating 
farmowner, was so penurious that her am- 
bitions in this direction were thwarted. Un- 
der the circumstances her daughter (Anna’s 
mother) managed, despite having to do hard 
work on the farm, to complete the eighth 
grade in a country school. Even so, however, 
the daughter was evidently not very smart. 
“A schoolmate of [Anna’s mother] stated 
that she was retarded in school work; was 
very gullible at this age; and that her mor- 
alseven at this time were discussed by other 
students.” Two tests administered to her on 
March 4, 1938, when she was thirty-two 
years of age, showed that she was mentally 
deficient. On the Stanford Revision of the 
Binet-Simon Scale her performance was 
equivalent to that of a child of eight years, 
giving her an I.Q. of 50 and indicating men- 
tal deficiency of ‘“middle-grade moron 
type.””8 

As to the identity of Anna’s father, the 
most persistent theory holds that he was an 
old man about seventy-four years of age at 
the time of the girl’s birth. If he was the one, 
there is no indication of mental or other bi- 
dlogical deficiency, whatever one may think 
of his morals. However, someone else may 
actually have been the father. 

*The facts set forth here as to Anna’s ancestry 
are taken chiefly from a report of mental tests ad- 
ministered to Anna’s mother by psychologists at a 
state hospital where she was taken for this purpose 

the discovery of Anna’s seclusion. This ex- 
cellent report was not available to the writer when 
previous paper on Anna was published. 
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To sum up: Anna’s heredity is the kind 
that might have given rise to innate mental 
deficiency, though not necessarily. 


COMPARISON WITH ANOTHER CASE 


Perhaps more to the point than specula- 
tions about Anna’s ancestry would be a case 
for comparison. If a child could be discov- 
ered who had been isolated about the same 
length of time as Anna but had achieved a 
much quicker recovery and a greater mental 
development, it would be a stronger indica- 
tion that Anna was deficient to start with. 

Such a case does exist. It is the case of a 
girl found at about the same time as Anna 
and under strikingly similar circumstances. 
A full description of the details of this case 
has not been published, but, in addition to 
newspaper reports, an excellent preliminary 
account by a speech specialist, Dr. Marie K. 
Mason, who played an important role in the 
handling of the child, has appeared.’ Also 
the late Dr. Francis N. Maxfield, clinical 
psychologist at Ohio State University, as 
was Dr. Mason, has written an as yet un- 
published but penetrating analysis of the 
case.*® Some of his observations have been 
included in Professor Zingg’s book on feral 
man." The following discussion is drawn 
mainly from these enlightening materials. 
The writer, through the kindness of Profes- 
sors Mason and Maxfield, did have a chance 
to observe the girl in April, 1940, and to dis- 
cuss the features of her case with them. 

Born apparently one month later than 
Anna, the girl in question, who has been 
given the pseudonym Isabelle, was dis- 
covered in November, 1938, nine months 


9 Marie K. Mason, “Learning To Speak after 
Six and One-Half Years of Silence,” Journal of 
Speech Disorders, VII (1942), 295-304. 


© Francis N. Maxfield, “What Happens When 
the Social Environment of a Child Approaches 
Zero.” The writer is greatly indebted to Mrs. Max- 
field and to Professor Horace B. English, a col- 
league of Professor Maxfield, for the privilege of 
seeing this manuscript and other materials col- 
lected on isolated and feral individuals. 


™ J. A. L. Singh and Robert M. Zingg, Wolf- 
Children and Feral Man (New York: Harper & 
Bros., 1941), pp. 248-51. 
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after the discovery of Anna. At the time 
she was found she was approximately six 
and a half years of age. Like Anna, she 
was an illegitimate child and had been kept 
in seclusion for that reason. Her mother was 
a deaf-mute, having become so at the age 
of two, and it appears that she and Isabelle 
had spent most of their time together in a 
dark room shut off from the rest of the 
mother’s family. As a result Isabelle had no 
chance to develop speech; when she commu- 
nicated with her mother, it was by means of 
gestures. Lack of sunshine and inadequacy 
of diet had caused Isabelle to become rachit- 
ic. Her legs in particular were affected; they 
“were so bowed that as she stood erect 
the soles of her shoes came nearly flat to- 
gether, and she got about with a skittering 
gait.”"* Her behavior toward strangers, es- 
pecially men, was almost that of a wild ani- 
mal, manifesting much fear and hostility. 
In lieu of speech she made only a strange 
croaking sound. In many ways she acted 
like an infant. “She was apparently utterly 
unaware of relationships of any kind. When 
presented with a ball for the first time, she 
held it in the palm of her hand, then reached 
out and stroked my face with it. Such be- 
havior is comparable to that of a child of 
six months.’*3 At first it was even hard to 
tell whether or not she could hear, so unused 
were her senses. Many of her actions re- 
sembled those of deaf children. 

It is small wonder that, once it was es- 
tablished that she could hear, specialists 
working with her believed her to be feeble- 
minded. Even on nonverbal tests her per- 
formance was so low as to promise little for 
the future. Her first score on the Stanford- 
Binet was 19 months, practically at the zero 
point of the scale. On the Vineland social 
maturity scale her first score was 39, repre- 
senting an age level of two and a half years." 
“The general impression was that she was 
wholly uneducable and that any attempt to 


12 Maxfield, unpublished manuscript cited above. 
13 Mason, op. cit., p. 299. 


14 Maxfield, unpublished manuscript. 
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teach her to speak, after so long a period of 
silence, would meet with failure.’’s 

In spite of this interpretation, the ind- 
viduals in charge of Isabelle launched a sys 
tematic and skilful program of training. If 
seemed hopeless at first. The approach had 
to be through pantomime and dramatiz. 
tion, suitable to an infant. It required one 
week of intensive effort before she even 
made her first attempt at vocalization, 
Gradually she began to respond, however, 
and, after the first hurdles had at last been 
overcome, a curious thing happened. She 
went through the usual stages of learning 
characteristic of the years from one to siz 
not only in proper succession but far more 
rapidly than normal. In a little over two 
months after her first vocalization she was 
putting sentences together. Nine months 
after that she could identify words and sem 
tences on the printed page, could write well, 
could add to ten, and could retell a story 
after hearing it. Seven months beyond this 
point she had a vocabulary of 1,500-2,00 
words and was asking complicated Ques 
tions. Starting from an educational level a 
between one and three years (depending 
what aspect one considers), she had reached 
a normal level by the time she was eight and 
a half years old. In short, she covered in two 
years the stages of learning that ordinamly 
require six.’® Or, to put it another way, het 
I.Q. trebled in a year and a half.'? The speed 
with which she reached the normal level! 
mental development seems analogous to tht 
recovery of body weight in a growing child 
after an illness, the recovery being achievél 
by an extra fast rate of growth for a peridd 
after the illness until normal weight for tt 
given age is again attained. 

When the writer saw Isabelle a year all 
a half after her discovery, she gave himit 
impression of being a very bright, cheerftl, 
energetic little girl. She spoke well, wi 
and ran without trouble, and sang @ 
gusto and accuracy. Today she is over fol 


*s Mason, op. cit., p. 299. 
6 Thid., pp. 300-304. 


1? Maxfield, unpublished manuscript. 
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teen years old and has passed the sixth 
grade in a public school. Her teachers say 
that she participates in all school activities 
as normally as other children. Though older 
than her classmates, she has fortunately not 
physically matured too far beyond their 
level.?® 

Clearly the history of Isabelle’s develop- 
ment is different from that of Anna’s. In 
both cases there was an exceedingly low, or 
rather blank, intellectual level to begin with. 
In both cases it seemed that the girl might 
be congenitally feeble minded. In both 
a considerably higher level was reached 

Sater on. But the Ohio girl achieved 
a normal mentality within two years, 
whereas Anna was still marked inadequate 
at the end of four and a half years. This dif- 
ference in achievement may suggest that 
Anna had less initial capacity. But an alter- 
native hypothesis is possible. 

One should remember that Anna never 
received the prolonged and expert attention 
that Isabelle received. The result of such at- 
tention, in the case of the Ohio girl, was to 
give her speech at an early stage, and her 
subsequent rapid development seems to 
have been a consequence of that. “Until 
Isabelle’s speech and language develop- 
ment, she had all the characteristics of a 
feeble-minded child.” Had Anna, who, from 
the standpoint of psychometric tests and 
tarly history, closely resembled this girl at 
the start, been given a mastery of speech at 
an earlier point by intensive training, her 
subsequent development might have been 
much more rapid." 

The hypothesis that Anna began with a 
sharply inferior mental capacity is there- 
fore not established. Even if she were defi- 
cent to start with, we have no way of know- 
ing how much so. Under ordinary conditions 
she might have been a dull normat of like 
her mother, a moron. Even after the blight 
ofher isolation, if she had lived to maturity, 


“Based on a personal letter from Dr. Mason to 
the writer, May 13, 1946. 


*This point is suggested in a personal letter 
from Dr. Mason to the writer, October 22, 1946. 
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she might have finally reached virtually the 
full level of her capacity, whatever it may 
have been. That her isolation did have a 
profound effect upon her mentality, there 
can be no doubt. This is proved by the sub- 
stantial degree of change during the four and 
a half years following her rescue. 

Consideration of Isabelle’s case serves to 
show, as Anna’s case does not clearly show, , 
that isolation up to the age of six, with fail- 
ure to acquire any form of speech and hence a u 
failure to grasp nearly the whole world of 
cultural meaning, does not preclude the sub--—- 
sequent acquisition of these. Indeed, there 
Seems to be a process of accelerated recover 
in Which-the child goes through the mental 
stigeg at a more rapid rate than would be 
the case in normal development. Just what 
would be the maximum age at which a per- 
son could remain isolated and still retain the 
capacity for full cultural acquisition is hard 
to say. Almost certainly it would not be as 
high as age fifteen; it might possibly be as 
low as age ten. Undoubtedly various indi- 
viduals would differ considerably as to the 
exact age. 

Anna’s is not an ideal case for showing the 
effects of extreme isolation, partly because 
she was possibly deficient to begin with, 
partly because she did not receive the best 
training available, partly because she 
did not liye long enough. Nevertheless, her 
case is instructive when placed in the record 
with numerous other cases of extreme isola- 
tion. This and the previous article about her 
are meant to place her in the record. It is to 
be hoped that other cases will be described 
in the scientific literature as they are dis- 
covered (as unfortunately they will be), for 
only in these rare cases of extreme isolation 


is it possible “tg observe concretely separ died 
two factors in the development of human 

personality which are always otherwise 
only analytically separated, the biogenic 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


2° Singh and Zingg, op. cit., pp. xxi-xxii, in a fore- 
word by the writer. 
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OPERATIONAL DEFINITIONS IN SOCIOLOGY 


FRANZ ADLER 


ABS’ 
A hypothetical concept Cy and a refined Cy rate a 


rRACT 


re operationally defined. By using this example, certain 


weaknesses of operationism are pointed out. The attempt is made to show that operational definitions hamper 
scientific advance by their inadequacy in dealing with new situations, with situations not measurable as yet, 


with improvements of measurement, and with choic 


e among various available measurements, and by their 


inaccessibility to constructive criticism. Four criteria are suggested, and operational definitions are subjected 


to these criteria. 


The introduction of operational defini- 
tions into sociological methodology was un- 
doubtedly an event of major importance. 
For the first time an attempt was made to 
give sociological definitions a standard form. 
It was hoped that this form would also pro- 
vide a tool to differentiate between concepts 
corresponding to a reality and those merely 
existing in the verbal realm. It was claimed, 
furthermore, that operational definitions al- 
ways specify exactly what they do, and what 
they do not, include.? By using “overt be- 
havior of some sort, such as pointing to an 
object, or going through the operations 
which we use the new terms to designate 
....([we] avoid becoming involved in in- 
soluble metaphysical questions of ultimate 
reality.”’3 Finally, it was claimed that 
only way of defining anything objectively is 
in terms of the operations involved’ and 
that an operational definition is “‘the best 
definition that can be given.”’4 

The claims of the operationists to have 
solved the problems of definitions once and 
forever deserve further study. For this pur- 


*P. W. Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1927), pp. 5-6 ef 
passim; Stuart Carter Dodd, Dimensions of Society 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1942), p. 10. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Howard Becker of the 
Univesity of Wisconsin for advice and critical 
comments in the preparation of this paper.—F. A. 


2 George A. Lundberg, “Operational Definitions 


in the Social Sciences,” American Journal of Soci- - 


ology, XLVII (1942), 735. 


3 George A. Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology 
(New York: Macmillan Co., 1939), p. 25. 


4 Ibid., pp. 58 and so. 


pose the reader is invited to take part ina 
short experiment. 

A concept which the author will call 
merely Cy, so as not to arouse any associa 
tions besides those to be given by the defin- 
tion, will be defined operationally. Accor 
ing to Bridgman, a concept is synonymous 
with the corresponding set of operationsé 
Dodd defines: ‘‘A definition is an operational 
definition to the extent that the definer (@) 
specifies the procedure (including all ms 
terials used) for identifying or generating 
the definiendum, and (6) finds high reliabil- 
ty for his definition.” And Lundberg com 
siders the words “is what the test tests” a 
the best possible definition.” Cy will, then, 


5 Op. cit., p. 5. 

‘Stuart C. Dodd, “Operational Definitions 
Operationally Defined,” American Journd @ 
Sociology, XLVIII (1943), 482. 

? Foundations of Sociology, p. 59. The tem 
“operational definition” will, then, refer primanly 
to definition by measurement and to definition by 
“recipe.” It will not refer to statements which mij 
be accessible to various operations of checkilg 
their content with other data but which dom 
indicate any operation by which this checking 8# 
be done. If the concept of “operational definition” 
is drawn as wide as that, any and every definitil 
becomes operational. 

Bridgman takes exception to the formulatiot 
“what the test measures” since “the assertion a8 
stands begs the question. The question-beggm 
word is the humble ‘what.’ The assertion that 
intelligence test tests a ‘what’ implies the r 
application of the test and the discovery that t 
results of the test have the properties of a ‘wilt 
(“Some General Principles of Operational Analy 
Psychological Review, LII [1945], 248-49). For the 
purposes of this paper the difference betweet 
foregoing definition of intelligence and Bri 
own definition of length seems negligible. 
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be defined as what the Cy Test tests. Since 
knowledge of the Cy Test cannot be ex- 
pected to be general as yet, the test is here 
reprinted in its entirety, and the reader is 
invited to take it in order to become 
familiar with the procedure involved. 


THE Cy TEST 


1. How many hours did you sleep last 
night? 

. Estimate the length of your nose in 
inches and multiply by 2. 

3. Do you like fried liver? (Mark 1 for 
Yes, —1 for No.) 

4. How many feet are there in a yard? 

. Estimate the number of glasses of 
ginger ale the inventor of this test 
drank while inventing it. 


Add the above items. The sum is 
your crude Cy score. 


This test is to be taken daily at the same 
hour of the day for as long as you can take 
it. Then you may proceed to calculate your 
refined Cy rate 


3 

— 4.5283, 
where 7cyr is the refined Cy rate, Cy is 
the daily crude Cy score, W is the number 
of weeks you carried on the experiment, and 
wis the number of days in a week (this takes 
care of the possibility of changes in the 
length of the week by possible future reform 
laws). The constant 4.5283 is Parsnip’s 
correction. 

By now it has undoubtedly become quite 
Gear that the Cy Test is pure nonsense. But 
it is important to consider how it has been 
possible to come to this result. The test 
Measures Cy, and Cy is what the test 
measures. We are confronted here by a 
seemingly closed system. All criticism is ex- 
cluded. Cy is what it was defined as, and the 
test is what defines it. Still, Cy does not 
make sense; we are unable to form a concept 
of it. Our ability or inability to infer a 
definition of a different kind from a measure- 
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ment becomes the real criterion of the mean- 
ing of an operational definition.* But, if a 
definition of a different type has to be ar- 
rived at anyway, would it not be more po- 
lite and more expedient to state that defini- 
tion instead of sending the reader off on a 
search for his own interpretation?® 

Even the operationist sometimes grants 
that his definition may not always convey 
the true meaning of a term. ““The true mean- 
ing of a term is to be found by observing 
what a man does with it, not by what he 
says about it,” says Bridgman.’® To under- 
stand what a man means by a term we now 
have to perform two distinct operations: 
first, the one he indicates in his operational 
definition; second, the one indicated above,. 
viz., to watch how the man uses the term. 
Different operations, however, define differ- 
ent concepts," and, the second one being 
the right one, we may forget the first one. 
To return, for a moment, to the concept Cy: 
it would be correct to drop the whole Cy 
Test and to observe the use of the term “Cy” 
in some context. 

Instead of making up such a context for 
experimental purposes, a paragraph out of 
Bridgman’s own work will be given, with 
one change: The term to be defined by the 
context will be replaced by a sound com- 
bination without any association, as, for 
instance, “boo.” The reader is invited to 
define boo or understand boo from the con- 
text. He will find the word of the original 
text and its meaning in the footnote. 


It appears then that present experimental 
evidence makes very probable structures be- 
yond the electron and the quantum; we may 
go even further and say that there is no experi- 


8 Cf. Herbert Blumer, ““The Problem of the Con- 
cept in Social Psychology,” American Journal of 
Sociology, XLV (1940), 712. 


* Cf. Edwin G. Boring, ““The Use of Operational 
Definitions in Science,” Psychological Review, LII 
(1945), 244: “If intelligence is what the tests test, 
it is still possible to ask whether what the test tests 
is neural speed or normal education or something 
else.” 


10 The Logic of Modern Physics, p. 7. 
 Tbid., p. 12. 
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mental evidence that the sequence of phe- 
nomena in nature as we go to ever smaller 
scales is a terminated sequence, or that a drop 
of water is not in itself essentially boo. (This 
statement contains by implication the mean- 
ing that we attach to boo.) 


It is possible to solve such a riddle, but 
it is a waste of time. If, however, a known 
word is used instead of a strange symbol, 
the definition is achieved not from the 
operation of observing the way a sound 
combination is used but from being familiar 
with the concept which this sound combina- 
tion usually stands for. The context merely 
clarifies a special shade of meaning. 

It may appear to a superficial observer 
that the difficulties in the application of 
the physicists’ invention of operational 
definition to the field of sociology are the re- 
sult of an unwarranted transplantation. 
Bridgman himself has warned the trans- 
planters of methods: 

It is difficult to conceive anything more 
scientifically bigoted than to postulate that all 
possible experience conforms to the same type 
as that with which we are already familiar 
and therefore to demand that explanation use 
only elements familiar in everyday experience. 
. ... 1 believe many will discover in themselves 
a longing for mechanical explanation which has 
all the tenacity of original sin.'3 


But this explains only part of the diffi- 
culty. Another part lies deeper than that, in 
the structure of the operational definition as 
such. What good can come from a definition 
by measurement if no measurement is 
given? This question refers to four definite 
cases: How are we to deal with new situa- 
tions, before satisfactory measurements 
have been devised? How are we to deal with 
phenomena beyond the range of measure- 
ment as it is practiced now? How can meth- 
ods of measurement be improved? And how 
do we know which one of several available 
measurements we should apply in any par- 
ticular instance? These questions apply to 

% Ibid., p. 207. The word Bridgman uses is 


“infinite”; its meaning, “infinitely subdivided,” 
or something of this kind. 


Ibid., p. 46. 
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physics as well as to sociology—they are 
questions of logic. 

A new situation has to be defined ip 
order to enable us to choose the applicable 
instruments of measurement. A decision 
has to be made as to whether the yardstick, 
an intelligence test, or the Cy Test will be 
most useful. Before we measure, we must 
know what it is that we want to find out by 
our measurement. Then and only then willit 
be possible to select the best measure 
ments. Every operation corresponds to one 
concept, every concept to one operation 
only. From knowing that A is what 4! 
measures and B is what B’ measures, on¢ 
gets no help in predicting what will fit the 
needs of situation C, which may or may not 
be sufficiently similar to A or B to permit 
the use of A’ or B’. Which one of various 
qualification tests is to be used, for & 
ample, to fill a certain job in the officer 
corps with a candidate of the right qualific- 
tions? To find this out, it will be necessary 
to form a concept of the required abilities 
and to check whether it agrees with any of 
the concepts of the abilities which were the 
basis upon which the tests at hand were com 
structed—a tedious procedure which could 
be avoided if the abilities looked for and the 
bases of the tests were defined in a mor 
practical way. It is generally not possible 
to risk a trial-and-error application of just 
any test which we have an idea may fit o 
to start a series of experiments to determine 
our choice. The application of tests i 
sociological research is, unfortunately, a slow 
and expensive procedure in most cases. We 
need, therefore, some definite understant 
ing as to what a test measures. 

Any step out of the range of an existing 
procedure of measurement is a step intos 
new field. If a new procedure is found 
measure phenomena otherwise considered t@ 
be of the same kind as those measured by a 
older method, they must be subsumed undét 
a new concept. We arrive at a univent 
which always ends abruptly where a mear 
urement ends. Similarly, an improvementél 
methods is out of the question. An improve 
ment is a change in method; a change pi 


| 
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duces a new method; a new method, a new 
concept. Two concepts defined by different 
procedures, however, have really nothing in 
common and are quite incomparable— 
except if considered with reference to a 
measuring task. Such a consideration re- 
quires comparison of the concept of the 
thing to be measured with the concept of 
what the measurements measure in the light 
of the purpose at hand."4 

Where the task is well defined tradition- 
ally and traditional measures are at hand, 
there is no problem. “Our discussion here is 
from the point of view of operations: we as- 
sume the operations to be given, and do not 
attempt to ask why precisely these opera- 
tions are chosen, or whether others might 
not be more suitable,” says Bridgman.’ 
This may or may not do for physics. In 
sociology, however, we are continuously 
confronted by the necessity of developing 
new concepts and new ways of measure- 
ment. There is hardly any measurement in 
sociology, outside the field of population, 
that is generally recognized as fully satis- 
factory. In physics ‘“‘the discovery that the 
number obtained by counting the number of 
times a stick may be applied to an object 
can be simply used in describing natural 
phenomena was one of the most important 
and fundamental discoveries ever made by 


4 Blumer, op. cit., and “Rejoinder to Lundberg’s 
‘Operational Definitions in the Social Sciences,’ ” 
American Journal of Sociology, XLVII (1942), 
743-45. See also Harold E. Israel, “Two Difficulties 
in Operational Thinking,” Psychological Review, 
LII (1945), 260: “What can it mean, then, to say 
that triangulation constitutes an equivalent set of 
operations for measuring length? From the opera- 
tional point of view, the statement is either mean- 
ingless or is a direct denial of the basic operational 
Principle... . . Equivalence is a relative concept 
which demands a point of reference outside of the 
equivalent items; equivalence among operations de- 
mands a point of reference outside of the operations 
themselves.” Neither Bridgman (“Some General 
Principles of Operational Analysis,” op. cit., pp. 247- 
48), Boring (op. cit., p. 243), nor Herbert Feigl 
(“Operationism and Scientific Method,” Psycho- 
logical Review, LII (1945], 255) has said anything 
to refute Israel’s claims. 


The Logic of Modern Physics, p. 79. 
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man’ has been a big help. The sociologists’ 
situation is, in general, more similar to that 
faced by the physicists with regard to time. 
Time, as defined by Newton in terms of 
properties, does not exist because it cannot 
be measured.'? For time, in the sense in 
which it is used by Bridgman, either as local 
time or as extended time, no satisfactory 
measurement is known either; no reliable 
clock is known."* Still, this type of time 
seems to exist, since “the physical essence 
of time is buried in that long physical ex- 
perience that taught us what operations 
are adapted to describing and correlating 
nature.’’® It would be interesting to observe 
the reaction of sociologists if one of them 
would try to define anything in terms of 
buried essences! 

In practice, however, where the opera- 
tionist writes about a new phenomenon, he 
devises a measurement, then defines the 
phenomenon as what is measured by his 
measurement. Thus he gains an advantage 
over anybody who might question either his 
measurement or his concept. This provides 
an absolute safeguard against criticism. 
But, says the operationist, “it is... . futile 
to argue whether a certain behavior con- 
sidered in a test is ‘really’ radical. For the 
constructor of the test and the scale agree 
to call it radical.’*° It is, of course, the 
privilege of any author to call the animal 
generally known as an elephant a mosquito 
and vice versa. But this is very probably 
not advantageous. 

A science has a mandate from society. 
Part of this mandate is the explanation of 
the phenomena it studies. Physics explains 
the phenomena of length, of space, of fire, 
in varying terms at varying times, but it is 
always length, space, fire, in the sense of the 
man in the street, which it has to explain, 
whatever else it may explain in addition to 
that. If sociologists feel called upon to ex- 


%6 Tbid., p. 28. 

"7 Ibid., p. 4. 

8 Tbid., pp. 68 ff. 

19 Tbid., p. 79. 

2° Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, p. 72. 
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plain radicalism, it is primarily the phe- 
nomenon of radicalism as it is experienced 
by the same man in the street that they 
must explain, not any arbitrarily concocted 
concept to which they give this name. If 
sociologists continually fail in their mandate 
to explain social phenomena as they are ex- 
perienced outside the sociologists’ academic 
retreats, their science may be short-lived 
indeed. 

The operationist can escape this trouble 
by giving his concept a name to which no 
other meaning has so far been generally as- 
signed, as for example Cy. In this case criti- 
cism should still be admitted. Most measure- 
ments in sociology involve questionnaires 
whose questions constitute a sample of all 
questions in a universe. The universe is 
what we actually want to measure. We need 
a definition of the universe to determine 
the goodness of our sample, and this defini- 
tion cannot be given by the sample. It may 
be said, then, that an improvement of a 
measurement and a constructive criticism of 
such a measurement are possible only if the 
task of measurement—that is, the concept 
the universe, the definiendum—is somehow 
defined in a way different from the measure- 
ment. The operational definition, as here 
discussed, is an obstacle to scientific advance 
because of its exclusion of criticism.”* 

The time has come to ascertain whether 
or not the claims made by the operationists 
are justified. Does an operational definition 
offer a tool of discrimination between mean- 
ingful and meaningless concepts, between 
concepts corresponding to experience and 
purely verbal ones? Cy has been opera- 
tionally defined. Still it seems inconceivable 
that Cy could have any more reality than 
any of the purely verbal concepts of the 
older type. The first claim must be denied. 

Do operational definitions always specify 
exactly what they do, and what they do not, 
include? The classical example of all opera- 
tional definitions is the definition of length 
by operations with the yardstick, mentioned 


# Strangely enough, this exclusion of criticism is 
regarded as an advantage by some; cf. Boring, 
op. cit., Pp. 243. 
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above. By these operations, however, we 
can measure piece goods, clotheslines, gar- 
den paths, couches, little boys, and many 
other things. Are all these things length? 
Of course, we know better than to ask this, 
but it is not due to the merit of the defini: 
tion. The second claim, therefore, must also 
be denied. 

Does operationism save us from becom... 
ing involved in metaphysical questions of 
ultimate reality? Like any other scientific 
activity, operational defining is based ona 
definite epistemology and makes sense only 
if this epistemology is accepted. This meta- 
physical view might be implicit or explicit. 
A stress upon the response of the observer 
is a basic condition for the acceptance of 
operationism.” It is not a necessary condi 
tion for all modern science. As an example 
of another possibility, H. Vaihinger’s* ap- 
proach to metaphysics may be mentioned. 
Operationism, then, does not save us from 
metaphysical speculations but actually de 
mands of us a faith in one particular meta 
physical creed. The third claim must be 
denied. 

The final claim is that an operational 
definition is the only objective one and the 
best one that can be given. To elucidate 
this claim it will be necessary to evaluate 
the goodness of definitions in general by 
several criteria. 

A good definition, we suggest, should do 
four things: (1) it should connect a sound 
combination or other symbol with a oF 
cept; (2) it should connect the concept with 
reality; (3) it should show the relations of 
this particular piece of reality with the rest 
of reality; and (4) it should differentiate the 
reality it refers to from any other reality. 


2 Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, pp- oft. 
Carroll C. Pratt (“Operationism in Psychology,” 
Psychological Review, LII [1945,] 263), points out 
“But to identify the response with the thing a 
criminated is to stir up more blinding dust than the 
radical behaviorist ever raised. . . . . For if I under 
stand the position correctly, it means that the color 
red and the stopping of a car at a traffic signal a 
one and the same thing.” 


23 The Philosophy of “As If,” trans. C. K. Ogaea 


(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1925), pass™ 
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The term “reality” designates here what- 
ever any reader may consider a reality— 
sense impressions, responses, objects, or 
ideas. His decision will, however, basically 
determine his evaluation of a definition. 
Any critic, therefore, ought to state his 
metaphysics. The author here chooses an 
agnostic viewpoint and decides to consider 
as reality for all practical and scientific pur- 
poses what appears real to the senses of 
statistically “‘normal” observers. 

Does an operational definition connect a 
sound or a symbol with a concept? The Cy 
Test has shown it to be deficient in this 
point. The concept is not directly connected 
with the symbol but must be laboriously 
inferred from the operations. The reader is 
invited to put himself in the situation of 
being sent out to bring home some Cy. What 
is he going to look for? 

Does it connect the concept with reality? 
That is, does it provide a possibility of 
checking whether the thing called by the 
name and known by the concept exists? An 
elephanticorn, we shall say, is an elephant 
with horns. A name has been connected 
with a concept. We have also been provided 
a possibility of checking for existent reality. 
The Cy Test provides such a possibility 
merely for each particle of the test but not 
for Cy as such, since it does not tell what to 
look for. 

Does it show the relation of the reality 
designated by the definiendum with other 
tealities? “The essence of an explanation 
consists in reducing a situation to elements 
with which we are so familiar that we accept 
them as a matter of course, so that our 
curiosity rests.’’?4 But there is an additional 
requirement: We wish to know how to relate 
the newly defined term to some order. The 
kind of order we want the definition to refer 
to is determined by the framework within 
which we want to use the term and by those 
connections in reality to which we assume 
such an order corresponds. In physics the 
definition by measurement has the advan- 
lage of setting a defined term in relation to 


“Bridgman, The Logic of Modern Physics, p. 37. 
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all the other terms of physics because of the 
interrelations of the metrical system of 
measurement.?> Sociological measurements 
are rarely interrelated. Each concept, then, 
becomes a free-floating absolute entity, 
which needs redefinition of some sort to bé 
put into connection with any other concept. 
All this is a science in which “relation” is 
a principal category! 

Finally, is an operational definition re- 
liable? Can anybody who is intelligent 
enough to follow the rest of the discussion 
in which the definiendum appears differenti- 
ate the referata from other things? What is 
Cy, and what is it not? Is it people with 
high Cy scores or rates? Is it filled-out Cy 
questionnaires? Or what? Let us look for a 
moment at Dodd’s operational definition of 
an operational definition cited above: “A 
definition is an operational definition to the 
extent that the definer specifies the pro- 
cedure (including materials used) for identi- 
fying or generating the definiendum and 
finds high reliability for his ‘definiendum.” 
This is supposed to be an operational defini- 
tion and ought therefore to be measurable 
by its own terms. The writer maintains that 
no procedure is specified by which extent 
can be measured or even estimated ino pro- 
cedure for finding reliability is indicated; no 
indication is given as to what range of re- 
liability is to be called high. The writer* 
does not think that the definition is opera- 
tional in its own terms. The author of the 
definition does. Reliability, then, is not a 
necessary characteristic of all definitions 
that call themselves operational. 

The discussion so far is in terms of 
definition by measurement. It is necessary 
also to say a few words about definition by 
“recipe.” If the way a thing is made is still 

2s H. Dingler, in his review of Bridgman’s The 
Logic of Modern Physics, in Physikalische Zeitschrift 
und Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitét und Elektronik, 
XXIX (1928), 710, however, complains that the 
use of operational definitions will split physics into 
unconnected parts. 

26 See also Ethel Shanas, “Comment” to Stuart 
C. Dodd, “Operational Definitions Operationally 
Defined,” American Journal of Sociology, XLVIII 
(1943), 489-91. 
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recognizable in the finished product, such a 
definition may be satisfactory in certain 
frames of reference. If, however, this gen- 
erating procedure is no longer recognizable, 
the definition becomes useless, except for 
those who can and want to produce the 
definiendum. But why should they want to, 
not knowing what it is? Definitions of the 
generating type are not very much used in 
sociology proper; they are most frequently 
found in statistics. Terms are there defined 
by the formulas used to calculate them. 
Mathematical terms can be combined in 
innumerable ways. For sociological purposes 
at least it would seem more important to 
define products of such calculations in terms 
of what they may be used for. Instead of 
giving a formula as a definition of the cor- 
relation coefficient, its use in prediction 
should be explained. Then, not only would 
we know what a correlation coefficient is but 
we might also start thinking as to whether 
the existing ways of calculating a value 
which can thus be used in prediction are the 
most efficient ones or not. To sum it up 
briefly: What applies to Cy as a whole also 
refers to the refined Cy rate. 

Though it has been shown that opera- 
tional definitions are not perfect, their pro- 
ponents might still try to claim that they are 
the best in existence. But numerous defini- 
tions by properties exist which can be and 
are being put to satisfactory use by many 
sociologists, including those who champion 
operationism.?”7 What still seems needed is a 
specifically sociological kind of definition, 
that is, one which contains as its main ele- 
ments the main elements of the subject 


matter of sociology. If human interactions 
or interhuman relations or structure and 
function are to be the mainstays of our 
science, our definitions also ought to 
consist of these elements rather than of 
observation relations. Though these latter 
relations are of importance for the method- 
ology of our science, they are secondary in 
interest and importance to the relations of 
the facts of our field to each other. 

What should be developed, then, is a 
definition which consists of a statement of 
those factual relations, preferably in a way 
that facilitates quantification, but without 
the sacrifice of direct conceptualization. Al- 
though this statement must be formulated 
so that a check with reality is possible, no 
method of checking should be part of the 
definition. Any method that would show 
the lack of a referent in reality would be 
admissible evidence for the uselessness of 
the particular concept. On the other hand, 
various methods of measuring the definien- 
dum could be criticized, compared, and im- 
proved in the light of the measuring task 
presented by such a definition. This paper is 
introductory to a search for a practical 
method of such a definition. 


UNIVERSITY. OF WISCONSIN 


27 See, e.g., the following definition of “‘interac- 
tion”: “a word employed to denote reciprocal 
or interdependent behavior between or among any 
member of components in a situation”; and of 
“situation”: “that aspect or segment of the unk 
verse to which we react as a whole” (both from 
Lundberg, Foundations of Sociology, p. 217); or a 
“progress”: “a change desired by the population 
changing” (Dodd, Dimensions of Society, p. 528). 
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Albright College.—John E. Jacobi, formerly 
of Tusculum College, Greenville, Tennessee, 
has been appointed professor of sociology. 


The American Jewish Congress.—The 
Commission on Community Interrelations 
announces a program of grants-in-aid to 
university students for research on minority 
group problems. The Commission is par- 
ticularly interested in supporting projects in 
the following areas: (1) development of 
objective, quantitative measures of the 
amount of discrimination against various 
minority groups, and (2) studies of the 
effects of contact between members of dif- 
ferent groups on intergroup attitudes and 
behavior. Ten thousand dollars have been 
appropriated for grants during the academic 
year 1946-47, with one thousand dollars the 
maximum grant for any single project. 
Grants will include provision for research 
and field expenses but not for general sup- 
port of the student during the project. 

Requests for information should be ad- 
dressed to Dr. John Harding, Commission 
on Community Interrelations, 212 West 
Fiftieth Street, New York 19, New York. 


Bard College-—Lyford P. Edwards, for 
twenty-eight years professor of sociology, 
has been granted sabbatical leave until 
July 1, when he becomes professor emeritus. 


_ Carleton College—Samuel M. Strong has 
joined the department of sociology this fall. 
He came to the department from the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 


Cenive d’Etudes Sociologiques, Paris.— 
The following introductory research courses 
are being offered between December and 
May, 1946-47: 

_Initiation aux recherches sur la planifica- 
tion économique dans ses rapports avec les 
descriptions sociologiques, Charles Bettel- 
heim; Initiation aux recherches sur la soci- 
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ologie du langage, Roger Caillois; Initiation 
aux recherches sur les institutions politiques 
comparées de la France, des Etats-Unis et 
de l’U.R.S.S., Pierre Cot; Initiation générale 
aux recherches sociologiques, Georges Davy; 
Initiation aux recherches sur la symbiose et 
la hiérarchie sociale, Eugéne Dupréel; Initi- 
ation aux recherches sur la sociologie du 
travail, Georges Friedmann; Initiation aux 
recherches démographiques, Paul Ge- 
maehling; Initiation aux recherches de 
géographie électorale, Francois Goguel; Ini- 
tiation aux recherches sur la sociologie de la 
connaissance, Georges Gurvitch; Initiation 
aux recherches d’histoire sociale et écono- 
mique, Ernest Labrousse; Initiation aux re- 
cherches sur la sociologie de l’église, Gabriel 
Le Bras; Initiation aux recherches sur la so- 
ciologie des sociétés archaiques, Maurice 
Leenhardt; Initiation aux recherches de so- 
ciologie juridique, Henri Lévy-Bruhl; Initia- 
tion aux recherches de sociologie écono- 
mique, Georges Lutfalla; Initiation aux re- 
cherches sur la sociologie de la technique, M. 
Leroi-Gourhan; Initiation aux recherches 
sur les corporations musulmanes, Louis 
Massignon; Initiation aux recherches sur les 
étrangers et |’immigration en France, Alfred 
Sauvy; Initiation aux recherches de géog- 
raphie humaine, Maximilien Sorre; Initia- 
tion aux recherches sur la sociologie de 
Venfant, Henri Wallon. 

All lectures are free to the public. They 
take place at 2 Rue Montpensier, Paris 2°. 


Cornell University—The New York 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations is 
establishing a quarterly journal devoted to 
industrial and labor relations, labor law and 
legislation, social security, and related sub- 
jects. It will be known as the Industrial and 
Labor Relations Quarterly. Each issue will 
contain a department in which are listed all 
new books, pamphlets, articles, and other 
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materials that may be of interest to persons 
working in the field. 


University of Delaware.—Frederick B. 
Parker, formerly of the Pennsylvania State 
College, has assumed the chairmanship of 
the department of sociology. Lincoln Arm- 
strong has joined the staff as instructor in 
sociology. 


Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie —Pro- 
fessor Leopold von Wiese has sent the fol- 
lowing report of the second meeting of the 
lately organized Gesellschaft of which he is 
president: 


On Thursday, the 19th of September, a 
stately assembly met in the decorated auditori- 
um of the University of Frankfurt. Some who 
had only been able to make the journey to 
Frankfurt with great sacrifice and difficulty ar- 
rived too late..... Professor Roepke, whose 
discussion we had announced as probable, was 
detained by an urgent matter arising at the last 
moment; Professor Mannheim was not able to 
come from England. Our meeting was over- 
shadowed by the violent death of Professor 
Hartshorne, the willing helper and understand- 
ing promoter of our endeavours. In my opening 
speech I expressed the deep condolence of our 
circle to his widow, who was present. We were 
greeted by addresses by the representative of 
the American Military Government, Mr. Bahn, 
the Minister of Public Worship and Education 
of Greater Hesse, Dr. Schramm, Lord Mayor 
Kolb and the rector of the university, his Mag- 
nificence Hallstein. 

The agenda showed but small variation from 
the planned program ....a new item was a 
political-economic discourse on monopolies... . 
held in English by the American Professor 
Diley, now in Berlin. .... The most extended 
discussion followed Professor Sauermann’s re- 
port on “Displacement of Social Classes.”’. . 
Unfortunately, in consequence of travel diffi- 
culties, the membership meeting was meagerly 
attended. .... 

On the basis of observations at the April 
meeting at Godesberg, and after some prelim- 
inary conversations, I had expected that politi- 
cally oriented or culture-critical statements con- 
cerning the social conditions of today wculd 
dominate over the theoretical non-evaluative 
treatment of scientific questions in the discus- 
sion. The contrary occurred. I must say that, 
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with regard to the great want and the pressing 
practical tasks of the present, some (perhaps 
not all) of the deductions of some of the speak- 
ers seemed to me too academic, lecture-like and 
learned. One may object that the setting was 
that of a “learned society” and not a public 
meeting..... For this reason, the combination 
of plenum and sub-groups seems commendable 
to me. 

At the September meeting, the questions of 
the permanent committees and of the next meet- 
ing could not be treated sufficiently. I therefore 
intend to call an extraordinary meeting of mem- 
bers in the spring of 1947. 


Most respectfully yours, 
LEOPOLD VON WIESE 


Julius Rosenwald Fund Fellowship Grants. 


—Grants for 1946-47 of interest to sociolo- 

gists include: 

Lowell H. Bennett, field representative, Ameri- 
can Council on Race Relations, Chicago, IIl.: 
For graduate studies in the social sciences, at 
the University of Chicago. 

Brailsford R. Brazeal, dean, department of eco- 
nomics, Morehouse College: To write a his- 
tory of the Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mittee. 

Wilmoth A. Carter, Gastonia, N.C.; To make a 
sociological analysis of the Negro main 
streets of southern cities, at Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

St. Clair Drake, Chicago, Ill.: For a study of the 
impact of American Negro troops and civil- 
ian personnel on the British Isles during 
World War II, and for a study of the colored 
communities of Cardiff and Liverpool. 

Robert B. Kennon, carpenter, Berkeley, Calif.: 
For a study of the economic development of 
Ethiopia, at the University of London and in 
Ethiopia. 

Emilio A. Lanier, assistant professor of English, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn.: To com- 
plete a study on “‘The Idea of the Gentleman 
in American Fiction from 1774 to 1830,” at 
Harvard University. 

Charles H. Nichols, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y.: To 
edit an anthology of slave narratives and to 
prepare a critical and historical study of their 
total background, at Brown University (re- 
appointment). 

Alvin W. Rose, St. Louis, Mo.: For studies in so- 

ciology, at the University of Chicago. 


Rachel T. Weddington, Atlantic City, N.J.: For 
studies in human development, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Paul L. Adams, Broken Bow, Okla.: To write a 
sociological study of six southern sociologists, 
at Columbia University. 

Das K. Barnett, Baptist church minister, Chapel 
Hill, N.C.: To write a book on the social re- 
sponsibilities of the southern Baptist church. 

Robert S. Burgess, Jr., librarian, Talladega Col- 
lege, Talladega, Ala.: For a study of the de- 
velopment, present structure, and changes in 
the content of the Negro press between the 
two world wars, University of Chicago. 

Nathan G. Caldwell, editorial and political writ- 
er, Nashville Tennessean, Nashville, Tenn.: 
For a series of studies of the social and eco- 
nomic problems arising from the mass migra- 
tion of Negroes from the South following the 
mechanization of cotton production. 

Edna C. Cooper, junior research assistant, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
For graduate study in sociology at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina (reappointment). 

Vladimir E. Hariman, field secretary , Council of 
Southern Mountain Workers, Asheville, 
N.C.: To make a study of the relationship be- 
tween southern rural churches and their com- 
munities, at the University of North Caro- 
lina. 

John T. Lanning, professor of history, Duke 
University, Durham, N.C.: To make a study 
of the Negro in higher education in the Span- 
ish colonies. 

Stiles B. Lines, Savannah, Ga.: For graduate 
study of the interracial programs of Ameri- 
can churches, at Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York. 

Cy Wilson Record, War Labor Board, Atlanta, 
Ga.: for a study of the racial factor in the in- 
dustrial relations and policies of the southern 
shipbuilding industry during the war. 

Elizabeth H. Vaughan, Chapel Hill, N.C.: To 
write a book based on three years’ experience 
among a racially and culturally mixed group 
imprisoned in the Philippines by the Japa- 
nese. 

Willis D. Weatherford, Jr., Biltmore, N.C.: For 
studies in southern labor economics, at Har- 
vard University. 

Ann C. White, Wilmington, N.C.: To make a 
study of Negro-white relationships in the 
Cabrini Homes, a biracial housing center in 
Chicago, at the University of Chicago. 
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Race Relations Awards were granted to: 

Dwight. W. Culver, New Haven, Conn.: For a 
study of the historical and contemporary 
treatment accorded the Negro membership 
of the Methodist church, at Yale University. 

Dave M. Okada, Sacramento, Calif.: To study 
the growth of racial attitudes among Chi- 
cago’s new Nisei colony, especially as these 
attitudes relate to the Negro, at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


University of Lodz, Poland.—Professor 
Stanislaw Batavia, who lectures on criminol- 
ogy, asks help in getting the war copies of 
the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminol- 
ogy, Journal of Mental Hygiene, Journal of 
Psychiatry, and other related periodicals as 
well as more important books edited during 
and after the war. 


Metropolitan New York Association for 
A pplied Psychology.—The president, George 
Lawton, and the secretary-treasurer, 
Blanche E. Weill, have both been re-elected. 
George K. Bennett is the new vice-presi- 
dent. The new members-at-large on the 
Council are Kathryn Maxfield and Wallace 
Wulfeck; Kate Lewis and Myrtle Pignatelli 
are held over for another year. 

At a business meeting in October the con- 
stitution was revised, the chief change pro- 
viding for graduate affiliates and special 
affiliates. The graduate affiliates are those 
persons who are working for their Ph.D.’s in 
applied psychology and who have had at 
least two years of graduate work in psychol- 
ogy, and those who have their doctorate but 
not as yet the two years’ minimum ap- 
proved experience in applied psychology. 
Special affiliates are those persons who meet 
the same requirement in their special fields 
as do the regular members of the Metro- 
politan New York Association. 


The Middle East Institute-—The estab- 
lishment of the Middle East Journal is an- 
nounced. It is to be a quarterly devoted to 
the analysis of the culture and problems of 
western Asia, edited by Harvey P. Hall of 
the Middle East Institute. 


Ohio State University —James E. Hager- 
ty, sociologist at the University from 1901 to 
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his retirement, died at Columbus, Novem- 
ber 10, at the age of seventy-seven. Dr. 
Hagerty was born in La Porte County, In- 
diana, graduated from Indiana University 
in 1892, and carried on his graduate studies 
at the University of Chicago, the University 
of Wisconsin, Berlin University, Halle Uni- 
versity, and the University of Pennsylvania 
(Ph.D., 1900). He was head of the depart- 
ment of economics and sociology at Ohio 
State University from 1904 to 1922 and head 
of the separate department of sociology from 
1922 to 1932, after which he served as pro- 
fessor of social administration. He founded 
and was the first dean of the college of com- 
merce and journalism (1916-26) and was 
the first director of the school of social ad- 
ministration (1927-32). Among other works 
he was the author of Mercantile Credit, The 
Training of Social Workers, and Twentieth 
Century Crime: Eighteenth Century Methods 
of Control. 


Pennsylvania State College—Seth W. 
Russell has been promoted to professor of 
sociology and appointed assistant dean of 
the school of liberal arts. 

Clarence W. Anderson, formerly of 
Wayne University and former executive 
secretary of the Metropolitan Detroit Fair 
Employment Practices Committee, has 
joined the department as instructor. 

George E. Simpson, head of the division 
of sociology, served as guest lecturer in 
November at the social welfare training 
course given annualiy at Camp Gibraltar, 
Jamaica, and financed by a grant under the 
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Colonial Development and Welfare Act. 
The students were welfare officers in govern- 
mental and voluntary agencies in the British 
islands of the Caribbean, British Honduras, 
and British Guiana. 


Princeton University.—Graduate courses 
in sociology have been inaugurated at 
Princeton for the first time this year. A more 
complete program of graduate work will be 
established by next year, and opportunities 
for training and research will be enhanced 
by co-operation with several research organ- 
izations of the university: the office of popu- 
lations research, the industrial relations sec- 
tion, and the office of public opinion re- 
search. 


Sociairy—A new Journal of Group and 
Inter-group Therapy, a sister-journal to 
Sociomeiry, is announced by its editor, J. L. 
Moreno, of Beacon House, Beacon, New 
York. This journal is devoted to the discus- 
sion of methods in the use of the psycho- 
drama. 


Whitman College——Egon E. Bergel has 
joined the sociology and economics depart- 
ment as associate professor. After receiving 
his doctorate at Harvard University he was 
with Friends University and later was con- 
trol editor for the Office of War Information. 

S. Kirson Weinberg, who has come to the 
sociology department as assistant professor, 
is completing a study with H. Warren Dun- 
ham, of Wayne University, on the mental 
hospital as a social institution. He is also 
conducting a project on rural institutions 
and voluntary associations. 


A Grammar of Motives. By KENNETH BURKE. 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1945. Pp. 
xxii+ 530. $5.00. 


Social psychology has long suffered from a 
confusion of theories of motivation. It is there- 
fore arresting to learn of Burke’s intention to 
organize and simplify the problem. Such a proj- 
ect is undertaken in a trilogy, of which the 
present Grammar is the first volume, to be fol- 
lowed by a “Rhetoric” and a “Symbolic.”’ The 
magnitude of his chosen assignment and the 
spirit in which it is undertaken reveal Burke’s 
obvious intention to become the founding father 
of a new and important school of thought, 
which he calls ‘‘Dramatism.” 

To answer the question, “‘What is involved 
when we say what people are doing and why 
they are doing it?” the author employs five “key 
terms’’—act, scene, agent, agency, and purpose. 
The point is that “‘in a rounded statement about 
motives” there is required a specification of 
what took place, the background or situation, 
the person or kind of person, the means or in- 
strument used, and the purpose. The Grammar 
is largely a justification of the employment of 
these five terms. It is shown at great length that 
they can be applied in all kinds of behavior and 
can cover all aspects of it. A political constitu- 
tion can, for example, be viewed as a body of 
acts, performed by agents, with a purpose, to 
serve as a scene of further action, hence being an 
agency for controlling human behavior. Accord- 
ing to the author, earlier schools of thought each 
emphasize one of these aspects to the neglect of 
the balance. Materialism deals largely with 
scene; idealism, agent; pragmatism, agency; 
mysticism, purpose; realism, act. Dramatism 
alone presents the basis for a rounded state- 
ment. 

In spite of wide differences in content, there 
is a certain similarity to the S-theory recently 
stated by Stuart C. Dodd in Dimensions of So- 
ciety. Dodd shows that all statements in the 
social sciences can be put in terms of his four 
key concepts—time, space, population, ‘and 
characteristics of people and their environ- 
ment—and that like-minded scholars can agree 
very closely in their application of the terms. 
A great many of the important problems of the 
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sciences of behavior, however, are still hidden 
with such concepts—within the “characteristics 
of the people,” or within Burke’s purpose. The 
distinctions made by grand schemes such as 
these actually do not cut into the real issues— 
the atoms may be chipped, but they are not 
fissioned. 

There is nothing superficial, however, about 
the argument with which the Grammar is pre- 
sented. Burke develops his theme with obvious 
ability, using elaborate philosophical argument 
and drawing from poetry, drama, and fiction for 
much of his illustrative material. His language 
is not that which the social scientist will find 
familiar, nor will the latter be equipped to ap- 
preciate the extensive interpretations of the 
writings of Keats, Shelley, Ibsen, Eliot, 
Marianne Moore, and others. Nor, unless he has 
been a follower of the semantics movement and 
particularly of Korzybski, will he know the con- 
text of certain sections of the dispute. The 
reader will require enough patience to cut 
leaves, and perhaps to turn to a dictionary to 
define such words as “alembic” and “oxymo- 
ron.” If he reads slowly and pauses to reflect, he 
may find a number of stimulating insights here 
and there. But few scientists will be able to re- 
tain their confidence in Burke’s elaborate rea- 
soning about human motives, when scientific 
research is as misconstrued as in the following 
statement: 


Animal experiments have taught us however (we 
should at least grant them this) that school-teachers 
like to send animals to school, that physical sadists 
who have mastered scientific method like to torture 
animals methodically, and that those whose in- 
genuity is more psychiatrically inclined like to go on 
giving the poor little devils mental breakdowns 
ostensibly to prove over and over again that it can 
be done .... [p. 78]. 


The adherents of Dramatism, if there are to 
be any, will probably come from the ranks of 
those who are impatient for system and cer- 
tainty. While Dramatism is not identified as 
Aristotelian or Thomist, it is made clear that 
these older philosophers are essentially har- 
monious with it, having, in fact, ingeniously 
anticipated certain aspects of Burke’s thought. 
The scientific sociologist and psychologist, how- 
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ever, is too schooled in method anu patience to 
be lured into such a royal road. He is too con- 
scious of the futility of trying to create a grand 
unity before the tested knowledge is ready for 
it. 

RoBERrT E. L. Faris 
Syracuse University 


All These People: The Nation’s Human Re- 
sources in the South. By RUPERT B. VANCE in 
collaboration with DANIELEVSKY. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1945. Pp. xxxiii+ 503. $5.00. 


This book has been more than eight years in 
the making. The result is a scholarly account of 
the human resources and problems of the South. 
Together with Vance’s earlier Human Geography 
of the South and Odum’s Southern Regions of the 
United States, this volume completes a trilogy 
on the South and its place in the nation. 

At the very outset Dr. Vance states his views 
on population study. Population must be ana- 
lyzed within the framework of our social values. 
National survival and higher levels of living are 
basic values. Declining reproduction endangers 
the first of these, and increasing reproduction 
threatens our levels of living. The problem fac- 
ing us therefore revolves around a population 
balanced as to national survival and high living 
levels. 

The volume is divided into five sections; the 
first four contain a wealth of material on the 
population, agrarian and industrial economy, 
and the health and educational levels of the 
South as compared with the nation. In the first 
section Vance deals with the growth of the 
population, its age and sex distribution, family 
size and composition, fertility, migration, and 
occupational distribution. He analyzes the his- 
torical factors which account for the present 
scene and indicates changes which would bring 
about a diminishing of the undesirable differen- 
tials between the South and the rest of the 
country. 

Much of what he presents is well known, es- 
pecially to students of the South. A high rate 
of natural increase without a compensatory in- 
crease in economic opportunities has led to a 
heavy out-migration from the South. However, 
the migration has not been sufficient to relieve 
the pressure on the region’s resources. 

Dr. Vance’s analyses also introduce new evi- 
dence and demonstrate significant relationships 
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not usually observed. His ingenious method of 
analyzing the Negro-white differential sex ratio, 
for example, shows that the lower Negro ratio 
is largely due to the high stillbirth rate, the 
higher male mortality rate as compared with the 
female, the decline in the foreign-born white 
population, and the change in the age composi- 
tion of the population. 

In Parts II and III Vance discusses the 
agrarian economy and the industrial economy, 
respectively, in light of the earlier population 
analysis. Population trends are related to the 
land-use pattern, the supporting capacity of the 
crop system, farm mechanization, tenancy, and 
race. Most of the data for this section are neces- 
sarily derived from census sources. This super- 
imposes upon the analysis a classification of 
farms and farm tenancy which tends to distort 
some important regional comparisons (e.g., the 
census classifies croppers with independent farm 
operators and cropper farms as separate entities 
rather than as part of larger plantations). 

In Part III a case study of the rise of an in- 
dustrial community, High Point, North Caro- 
lina, depicts the industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of the rural South. 

Part IV is a discussion of what Dr. Vance 
terms the “cultural adequacy” of the people. 
The material presented in this section has value 
in setting into relief the regional variations in 
health, medical facilities, educational levels, and 
leadership. The burden of proof, however, is on 
Dr. Vance to demonstrate that the combina- 
tion of these factors characterizes what he has 
called ‘‘cultural adequacy.’ Perhaps the burden 
can be relieved by noting that, with the excep- 
tion of his discussion of leadership, his concept 
of cultural adequacy seems to be equated with 
health and educational standards. 

The final section brings together the mate- 
rials of the earlier chapters as they bear upon 
public policy. ‘In the main, it can be said that 
the basic problems treated in this volume bear 
upon two large fields in which national policy 
has not yet been formulated. These are the 
areas of (1) population policy and (2) policy of 
regional-national development. It is our con- 
tention that sufficient factual materials are be- 
ing developed in those fields to justify initial 
analysis of the issues involved in the determina- 
tion of national policy” (p. 466). Dr. Vance 
states the regional goal toward which planning 
might be directed: the South’s share in the fu- 
ture of the nation. He fails to state how this is 
to be attained. 


Vance views social planning as an art in that 
it involves the compromise of conflicting groups 
in the interest of the total welfare. Seen in this 
manner, the determination of public policy does 
not fall within the scope of the social scientist, 
for his findings cannot be ruled out of existence 
by political compromise. The role of the social 
scientist is to provide the planners with the 
facts necessary for realizing the fullest develop- 
ment of the social values. 

The many charts and tables throughout the 
text are well selected and presented, but in a 
few cases the titles are confusing, the arrange- 
ment difficult, or the legibility poor. Some of the 
statistical materials used in the analyses are not 
so recent as might be desired. The lapse of eight 
years between the start of the book and its re- 
lease partially accounts for this, but it is unfor- 
tunate that some possible changes were not 
made as more recent data became available. 

The annotated Bibliography at the close of 
the book is limited to primary and selected sec- 
ondary source material. Though the text is well 
annotated with bibliographic references, a more 
accessible compilation of these materials would 
be useful. 

This volume may well be used as a general 
source and handbook on the resources of the 
South; it should be of value to students in the 
social sciences, especially those interested in the 
use of population data in social research. To per- 
sons concerned with social planning and to those 
who are in a position to influence the formula- 
tion of social policy the book is particularly 
useful. 

ELEANOR H. BERNERT 
Chicago 


Religion in the Struggle for Power: A Study in the 
Sociology of Religion. By J. MILTON YINGER. 
(“Duke University Press, Sociological Se- 
ries.”) Durham, N.C.: Duke University 
Press, 1946. Pp. xix+275. $3.00. 


To what extent may churches be willing and 
able to modify their social attitude in a chang- 
ing world? That is the problem with which the 
author deals, especially from the following three 
viewpoints: 

I. The interrelationship between Calvinism 
and capitalism is interpreted differently from 
Max Weber’s theory by asserting the following: 
(x) Calvinism is very different from Calvin him- 
self (pp. 93 f., 133); (2) Calvinism usually be- 
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came predominant in remote and uncapitalistic 
districts, e.g., North Scotland (p. 123); (3) Cal- 
vinism is not an intrusive force from outside but 
a part of the socioeconomic system that pro- 
duces capitalism (p. 123); (4) when the business- 
man comes to power, not only Calvinism but 
every religious doctrine sponsors him (p. 128); 
(5) as other ethics, so also Calvinistic ethics be- 
came interpreted so that it suited the listeners, 
despite the intention of the originator (p. 125); 
(6) religious ideas may be precipitants or imma- 
nent religious developments but their practical 
influences in secular behavior are the products of 
the situations in which they have been gradually 
worked out and defined (pp. 123 f.). These inter- 
pretations by a very competent scholar must 
be considered seriously. Indeed he is right as to 
the first. But even to remote districts such as 
Friesland where nothing favored capitalism, 
Calvinsim brought the capitalistic mentality, 
and, even when the businessman came to power, 
in countries predominantly Lutheran or Catho- 
lic, in only a few cases was the original Lutheran 
or Catholic noncapitalistic ethic re-interpreted 
to suit the listeners. 

II. The attitudes of churches toward war are 
characterized as fluctuating between two ex- 
tremes: (1) The religious group retains the reli- 
gious position unmodified, but by so doing re- 
linquishes the possibility of participating in and 
modifying the situation to any great extent and 
takes the risk even of losing much of their fol- 
lowing; (2) the religious group gives up the at- 
tempt to mold society directly after the reli- 
gious pattern and thereby destroys its influence 
almost completely (p. 187). This is, as the au- 
thor acknowledges, an application of Troeltsch’s 
antithesis—sect versus church—to the war 
problem but is deserving of credit since this 
antithesis is here illustrated by facts from Ameri- 
can history, especially both world wars. 

III. The author resumes the inevitable di- 
lemma of churches in the three following pre- 
dicaments (pp. 221 f.): (1) The religious group 
either urges the absolute accomplishment of its 
ethical principles from its members, but in so 
doing renounces any attempt to gain a mass fol- 
lowing, or modifies its demands, but in doing so 
renounces the realization of its ideals; (2) The 
religious group becomes either a sect, with an 
ideal but small congregation, or a church, ac- 
cepting the status quo and winning a place of 
power; (3) the sectarian reaction toward ethical 
principles is that of the poor, the opposite that 
of the well-to-do, and when the members of the 
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sect become well-to-do the sect faces the dilem- 
ma of losing them or of adopting church-like 
characteristics. This is to some extent also an 
application of Troeltsch’s categories but like- 
wise expanded by the incorporation of many 
facts from American history into the scheme. 
These illustrations from America of Troeltsch’s 
theories as well as the new stimulus to the re- 
examination of Weber’s problems—a stimulus 
given by a historically well-versed specialist— 
makes the book, even for those who reject some 
special theories of the author, valuable and 
timely. 

PAuL HONIGSHEIM 
Michigan State College 


The German People: A Social Portrait to 1914. 
By Ropert H. Lowrie. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc., 1945. Pp. vii+143. $1.75. 


Lowie’s booklet coincides with a current in- 
terest in nondepartmental surveys of cultures 
and areas of some political significance. Such 
surveys usually benefit from the opportunity to 
study people without departmental inhibitions 
in procedure and in the use of the English lan- 
guage. The difficulty of such studies, on the 
other hand, lies in the selection to be made 
when a subject of infinite complexity is being 
outlined. This is particularly apparent when one 
tries to paint a telling portrait of his own home 
town. 

Lowie’s survey follows a clear outline. A 
twenty-page sketch of the racial, linguistic, and 
cultural diversity of the Germans and a short 
historical chapter introduce the actual study. 
This part of the book is subdivided into sections 
on economics, politics, education, and the so- 
cial classes. Sociologists will be most interested 
in the psychological sketch of the German 
classes and their domestic atmosphere. In these 
chapters the author offers a sober description of 
the lack of social integration and, above all, the 
lack of a universally accepted social type. While 
the industrial revolution destroyed an older eco- 
nomic system, it did not eliminate the self-cen- 
teredness of the main surviving classes: the 
peasantry, the artisans and tradesmen, the 
aristocracy, the middle classes, and the working 
class. Fifteen pages are given to the history of 
the Jews in Germany and of German anti- 
Semitism. 

In the Preface the author tells the reader of 
the two dominant aims of the study. “What I 
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am intensely concerned with is social psychol- 
ogy, the attitude of Germans of different social 
classes and at different times. And I have be- 
come convinced that the anthropologist has 
something to contribute that neither the his- 
torian nor the economist nor the critic of art and 
literature is likely to provide, viz., the anthro- 
pological point of view, the orientation that 
comes from trying to see any particular mani- 
festation of culture comparatively, to determine 
its place among the cultures of humanity as a 
whole.”’ While the expectant reader is not dis- 
appointed in the first promise, he will complete 
the reading of the book with no clear impression 
of the role of anthropology in this survey. The 
comparative point of view which Lowie seeks 
grew out of the orthodox type of anthropology— 
the intensive study of small and largely un- 
known communities. Such material has to be 
presented in comparative ferms; its social and 
environmental context has to be reconstructed 
in terms of focal relationships in order to be 
made comprehensible. While this procedure has 
become a minimum requirement of anthropo- 
logical field accounts, it still is a maximum pro- 
gram for the historian. That the cov:parative 
point of view does not predominate in the pres- 
ent study, in spite of the author’s intimate fa- 
miliarity with the culture of imperial Germany, 
is perhaps due to his unwitting historical interest 
in the subject. The comparative view is over- 
shadowed by the illustrative and anecdotal de- 
tail of history in which the study is steeped. 
That circumstance does not detract from the 
authoritativeness of the survey, but it makes it 
far more interesting to the reader who is inti- 
mately acquainted with German history than 
to the outsider. 

The book is attractively illustrated. The Ap- 
pendix contains a classified and selective Bibli- 
ography. 

ERNEST MANHEIM 
University of Kansas City 


Freudianism and the Literary Mind. By FREDER- 
Ick J. HorrMANNn. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1945. Pp. vili+346. 
$4.00. 


There have been too few studies of the type 
represented by Hoffmann’s attempt to assess the 
influence of Freud “to the aesthetic of our cen- 
tury.” In place of arguing about what Freud 
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meant, or what Freud should mean, we have a 
study which proposes to show what Freud 
“meant” by examining what meanings were 
taken by what writers, how they were used, and, 
finally, “‘to examine with some precision the de- 
viations from the original theory which go to 
make up the body of ‘psychoanalytic literature’ 
of the twenties and thirties” (p. 3). 

The first three chapters deal with Freudian 
theory, the spread of Freud’s theories, and the 
American and English variants on Freud. Chap- 
ter iv deals with the problem of influence. Chap- 
ters v-x discuss the specific use of Freudian the- 
ory by Joyce, Lawrence, Kafka, Mann, Ander- 
son, Frank, and in less detail by Huneker, Aik- 
en, Lewisohn, Dylan Thomas, Henry Miller, 
and Koestler. Chapter xi is a discussion of 
Freud’s precursors: Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
and Kierkegaard. 

A splendid array of descriptive material, 
some of it consisting of unpublished letters to 
the author, is given. In some cases, notably the 
discussion of Kafka, the influence of Freud on a 
writer’s imaginative work is dealt with by point- 
ing out how Freud’s influence can be seen in the 
imaginative writings themselves, instead of 
traces of this influence being derived from ex- 
plicit statements, letters, diaries, autobiographi- 
cal material, etc. In doing this Hoffmann at- 
tempts the most difficult of all feats in this type 
of research, namely, to say something about the 
literary mind that is actually based on this 
“mind” at work when it is functioning in poetic 
discourse. When Hoffmann deals with the 
Freudian elements in the writer’s imaginative 
works, not when he deals with what a writer 
says about Freud, he produces valuable work. 
For it is in the realm of fantasy, imagination, 
and poetry expressed in imagery that we find 
the literary mind most uniquely. When an au- 
thor is busy talking about questions of the day 
in the language of the social scientist, of the 
journalist, or as a writer of nonfiction, he is not 
expressing himself as a literary artist. Until we 
recognize this we are not actually prepared to 
develop methods and techniques for the study 
of literature. 

Anyone reading this book for guidance in 
thinking through the problems of method in- 
volved in establishing influence will be disap- 
pointed. As a serious discussion of the problem 
of influence, chapter iv is very unsatisfactory. 
There are serious studies of the problem of in- 
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fluence? and if a writer tells us explicitly that he 
is going to discuss such a problem, the very 
least we should expect is that he discuss the lit- 
erature in the field, appraise this critically, and 
establish his own point of view in terms of devi- 
ation from, or agreement with, what has gone 
before. Had Hoffmann been content to give a 
sharp description of Freud’s theories in so far 
as they affected literature and then shown how 
various authors did, and did not, make use of 
these, he would have produced a valuable study. 

We can of course regard Hoffman’s concern 
with “influence” as an analytical construct 
within which to organize his material. This ap- 
proach allows those who want to make use of the 
study to hurry past such portentous sentences 
as: “I have attempted to survey the contribu- 
tions of Freudianism to the aesthetic of our cen- 
tury” (p. vi) or “Here influence is considered 
and evaluated, and the sociology and ideology 
of the age are discussed in their relationship 
with the actual and immediate problem of crea- 
tion itself” (p. vi). Sentences like the latter can 
be viewed as warming-up exercises for the main 
bout. That the word “‘sociology” (in the twen- 
ties it was “‘sex”’) is tossed about so often now- 
adays in literary discourse must be a matter for 
reflection to sociologists. However, while Hoff- 
mann may have taken their name in vain, he 
has not in any way violated the body of socio- 
logical thought. 

Holding Freud’s theories constant and then 
relating the works of various writers to this con- 
stant requires that we state specifically what 
aspects of Freud we are holding constant. This 
Hoffmann does. He is very careful to show just 
what stage of Freud’s writings have been used 
by the various writers under consideration. The 
next step must be to show how this influence is 
manifest in the imaginative work of the writers. 
This Hoffmann does to some degree. A further 
step (assuming that the attention of sociologists 
is desired) is to show what social factors affected 
what elements in the writer’s acceptance or re- 
jection of Freud. This Hoffmann fails to do. It 
is his privilege to do so, of course, and this criti- 
cism is not meant to imply (as so much criticism 
does) that Hoffmann has not written a good 
book because he has not written one that takes 
a sociological point of view. But when a scholar 
tells us that he is going to discuss the “sociology 

* Such as Louis Gottschalk’s discussion in The 
Use of Personal Documents in History, Anthropology 
and Sociology, Bulletin 53 (1945) of the Social 
Science Research Council, New York. 
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of an age” and then submits his work for review 
by sociologists, he must be prepared to accept 
their judgments as to his success or failure. 

What Hoffmann has done is to write as a his- 
torian of ideas. The writings of Weber, Simmel, 
Dilthey, Scheler, Tawney, Troeltsch, Mann- 
heim, Veblen, can be neglected, of course, but it 
is much safer to neglect them after having read 
them unless the cultural historian is sure that he 
is possessed of such insight into the problems of 
methodology that it is not necessary to consult 
the insight of others. 


DALziIEL DuNCAN 
Chicago 


America Is West: An Anthology of Middle West- 
ern Life and Literature. Edited by JouN 
T. FLANAGAN. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1945. Pp. vii+677. $3.75. 


America Is West, like most literary anthol- 
ogies, offers the reader a wide variety in interest 
and entertainment. But this is a collection or- 
ganized on a somewhat more ambitious plan 
than the literary bias of an editor. As an anthol- 
ogy of life as well as of literature, it attempts to 
describe and define a region. 

The term “Middle West” is somewhat loose- 
ly applied to the area west of the Appalachians, 
east of the Great Plains, and north of the Ohio 
river, including, in all, twelve states. It is a far 
cry from the farms of southern Ohio to the 
woods of Minnesota, the river towns of Mis- 
souri, or the prairies of Kansas and Dakota. Is 
there a common bond which unites all these re- 
gions as well as the great industrial areas of 
Chicago and Detroit? Mr. Flanagan sees this 
bond as the frontier which developed what we 
think of as the typically American traits of “‘in- 
dividualism, self-reliance, a practical material- 
ism, scepticism of custom and tradition unless 
rooted to common sense, political intransi- 
gence” and “isolationism.” The Middle West was 
by no means either the first or the last frontier in 
American life. It does appear to represent, how- 
ever, an area where not only has the influence of 
the frontier been very strong but also where oth- 
er influences, of foreign or native cultures, have 
been relatively weak. Thus the Middle West has 
always been characterized by a certain cultural 
barrenness—as the descriptions of midwestern 
small-town life by Ed Howe and Sinclair Lewis 
bear abundant testimony. Yet, paradoxically 
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enough, out of this waste has come a vigorous, 
somewhat unrefined but original creative spirit. 

An examination of how this spirit has mani- 
fested itself as well as of the environment from 
which it has sprung is a worth-while enterprise. 
It is unfortunate that Mr. Flanagan, having em- 
barked upon it, has not carried it out more vig- 
orously. An anthology, which of necessity must 
be made up of a number of short pieces, can only 
be effective in transmitting ideas where there is 
some explicit emphasis of the points to be made. 
Except for a brief Introduction, Mr. Flanagan 
has not provided this; he has contented himself 
with a short biographical sketch of the author 
before each selection. Moreover, he has not al- 
ways grouped his materials as well as he might 
have. For example, James Stevens’ The Black 
Duck Dinner, a Paul Bunyan story, would be 
more interesting if placed next to Thomas Le 
Blanc’s A Boyhood in the Bush, an excellent de- 
scription of the environment in which the Paul 
Bunyan cycle developed. Logan Esarey’s Mak- 
ing a Home, one of the best accounts of frontier 
life included, is placed in the last section en- 
titled “Interpretations” rather than in an earlier 
section entitled ““The Frontier.” Stewart Hall 
Holbrook’s The Peshtigo Fire throws light not so 
much on “The Woods” as on the frontiersman’s 
carelessness and waste of natural resources. The 
section on “Folklore and Legend” contains ma- 
terial no folklorist would call folklore but which 
might better have been placed in a nonexistent 
section on “Humor.” 

Nor has Mr. Flanagan been concerned with 
local cultural differences. with the geographical 
area termed ‘“‘Middle West,” Could an incident 
such as that described by Charles Allen Smart 
in The Return of Johnny Appleseed have taken 
place elsewhere than in Ohio? At least, one sus- 
pects, the name of the local hero would be dif- 
ferent. Do the Iowan and the Kansan really dif- 
fer as much as Ruth Suckow and Carl Becker 
imply, so that the former is nursing an inferior- 
ity complex while the latter bursts with pride? 
Mr. Flanagan gives not even a passing glance at 
these questions which naturally occur ito the 
reader. 

As editor he has brought together material 
from many sources, well known and not so well 
known. Some readers may wish that more per- 
sonal favorites—in the writer’s case more Mark 
Twain, Sandburg, and Ben Hecht—had been in- 
cluded. Instead of some rather dull descriptions 
of midwestern geography, one might ask more 
and better selections for the section, “The 
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City.” Richard Wright’s Native Son, for exam- 
ple, is not even mentioned. But, on the whole, 
the literary field has been conscientiously cov- 
ered. This is at least a beginning in studying 
American regionalism, a subject to which, so far, 
little attention has been paid. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Desplaines, Illinois 


Intellectual Trends in Latin America: Papers 
Read before the Institute of Latin American 
Studies. Austin: University of Texas, 1945. 
Pp. v+148. 


These thirteen papers cover a wide range of 
subjects, including historiography, government, 
philosophy, education, economics, sociology, 
literature, and the fine arts. The paper on his- 
toriography by W. S. Robertson deals chiefly 
with the underlying philosophy of history. R. S. 
Fitzgibbon’s analysis of government-teaching 
stresses the weakness of emphasis upon demo- 
cratic procedures, which seems to me somewhat 
a misapprehension. Many teachers of govern- 
ment in Latin America have been keenly critical 
of antidemocratic processes. Eastin Nelson’s pa- 
per on economic thought is confined to Mexico 
and, like Fitzgibbon’s, stresses the empirical 
character of the thought. He asserts that ‘‘no 
comprehensive theory of economic development 
has ever originated in any Iberian country.” I 
wonder how carefully the writing s of Sarmiento, 
Alberdi, Alvarez, and IngenieroS have been ex- 
amined by the author. Rex D. Hopper has a 
much better balanced paper on sociological 
trends, showing pretty wide acquaintance with 
sociological writings throughout Latin America. 
He has some good characterization of current 
sociological emphases, but I fail to discover an 
adequate analysis of the factors which have 
made sociology what it is in these countries. 

These papers are mostly symptomatic of the 
prevailing weakness of North American com- 
ments on Latin-American. thought. They at- 
tempt to do more than most of the authors are 
prepared for by their knowledge of their insti- 
tutions and cultures. This fact reminds us to 
sound a needed warning: We are going to have 
some rather crude courses on Latin-American 
sociology in our universities, given by men seek- 
ing a “specialty,” with a smattering of Spanish 
and an overnight reading of reviews of a few 
Spanish books in the field. Only informed Latin 
Americans and a few bona fide North American 
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students will know how inadequate these courses 
are. An adequate analysis of Latin-American 
scholarship and culture must proceed from a 
long and intense application to the sources. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


Fundamental Patterns of Maladjustment: The 
Dynamics of Their Origin. By Lester E. 
HEwItt and RicHarp L. JENK«Ns. Spring- 
field, Ill.: State Printer, 1946. Pp. 110. 


The concept of “problem children” covers a 
variety of traits, but those that tend to be re- 
ferred to clinics for treatment can be grouped 
into a limited number of types. A research statis- 
tician and a psychiatrist have here collaborated 
to test the conception that the behavior of the 
five hundred children in their sample from the 
Michigan Child Guidance Institute clusters into 
three syndromes. These are described as (a) the 
unsocialized aggressive personality, character- 
ized by assaultive tendencies, initiatory fighting, 
cruelty, defiance of authority, malicious mis- 
chief, and inadequate guilt feelings; (b) the so- 
cialized delinquent, characterized by gang ac- 
tivities with “bad companions,” co-operative 
and furtive stealing, habitual truancy from 
school and home, and staying out nights; and 
(c) the overinhibited child, characterized by se- 
clusiveness, shyness, apathy, worrying, sensi- 
tiveness, and submissiveness. The first type is 
shown to be associated with parental rejection, 
the second with the slum family, and the third 
with an atmosphere of repression in the family. 

The conclusions are based primarily on inter- 
correlations of traits and situational factors— 
the tetrachoric r being the technique employed. 
The convergence of the statistical evidence is 
impressive enough itself and is further sup- 
ported by general knowledge in the fields of 
sociology and psychology. The psychiatric in- 
terpretation, including a discussion of therapy, 
is sound and clear and in such terms as to make 
it useful to adherents of any school of thought. 
The project is an admirable example of a well- 
planned study that proceeds efficiently to a con- 
clusion that adds to science. It should receive 
the attention of general sociologists as well as 
criminologists and social psychologists. 


Rosert E. L. Farts 
Syracuse University 
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Catholics and the Practice of the Faith: A Census 
Study of the Diocese of Saint Augustine. By 


Georce A. KELLy. Washington, D.C.: 
Catholic University of America Press, 1946. 
Pp. viii+224. 


Much has been written in the American 
Catholic press on the relation between various 
social characteristics of Catholics and their 
faithfulness. Careful study has been rather less 
in evidence. The present book, however, is based 
upon a census of a whole diocese. 

The diocese of St. Augustine covers most of 
the state of Florida. The 50,000-odd non- 
Spanish-speaking, white Catholics are mostly 
urban and mostly from the northern states and 
are but a small percentage of the total popula- 
tion of the state. It is thus, in some respects, not 
a typical American diocese. But there is no par- 
ticular reason to believe that the practice of the 
faith would not in other regions vary in the 
same directions in response to the social factors 
considered. Similarly studies done elsewhere can 
alone determine whether this is so. 

The author took as his social factors (1) 
marital status and kind of marriage (Catholic 
with Catholic, Catholic with convert; mixed— 
Catholic woman with non-Catholic man and 
Catholic man with non-Catholic woman; and 
all these divided into the valid and invalid from 
the point of view of the church); (2) religion of 
parents; (3) education (amount and as Catholic 
or non-Catholic); (4) place of birth and resi- 
dence; (5) economic status (occupation and 
rental). The religious practices related in great- 
est detail to these characteristics were Easter 
duty, Sunday Mass—which are obligations— 
and monthly communion, which is a matter of 
private devotion. The results are worked out in 
great detail, although no coefficients are cal- 
culated. 

Some of the findings are what one would ex- 
pect: that women—even those married to non- 
Catholic men—are more faithful than men; that 
men are somewhat negligent in their observ- 
ances from young manhood until they approach 
the age of sixty; that a man married to a non- 
Catholic woman is especially lax, while a Cath- 
olic woman married to a non-Catholic man is 
but little affected in her practice; that more 
Catholic women than men marry outsiders; and 
that a couple, of which one mate is a convert to 
Catholicism, is especially faithful. Other find- 
ings are rather less expected, e.g., that the more 
education a Catholic man has, the more faithful 
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he becomes, even though not all the education is 
in Catholic schools. As the author notes, this is 
true of native-born but not of European-born 
Catholics in the diocese studied. 

Now this suggests to me that further study of 
the problem might take specifically into account 
the various ethnic patterns of Catholicism and 
their fate in this country. A student of Italian 
parentage has told me that, in his native mid- 
western home city, the Italian immigrant men 
go to church only occasionally, while their sons 

—especially those who are in middle-class occu- 
pations—go to High Mass with their families 
Sunday mornings. It further suggests that per- 
haps some of the several factors considered by 
the author might, after preliminary trials, be 
grouped into an index of social class which 
might, in fact, turn out to account for a large 
part of the differences of practice observed. It is 
well known that the religious practices of the 
several social classes differ considerably in 
nearly all Catholic countries. 

The United States has a less well-defined sys- 
tem of class levels than any of the historically 
Catholic countries, either in Europe or America; 
and it is probably true that the Catholics of the 
United States are in an even less well-defined 
position as to class than are many elements of 
the native Protestant population. All the more 
reason for the Roman Catholic church, in its 
own interests, and for students of American 
society, in the interest of understanding our 
country better, to watch with care the crystal- 
lizing of the ethnically diverse manifestations of 
Catholicism in our country into a typically 
American form (I do not refer to any of the 
matters involved in the “Americanism” con- 
troversy of some fifty years ago) and of the 
Catholic population into a more stable position 
than it now has in the American social structure. 

The present work is an important step to- 
ward knowledge and understanding of Ameri- 
can Catholic behavior. There is an extensive 
Bibliography of books and articles on related 
problems. 

EVERETT HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Professional Secrecy in the Light of Moral Prin- 
ciples: With an A pplication to Several Impor- 
tant Professions. By RoBERT E. REGAN, 
O.S.A., $.T.D. Washington, D.C.: Augus- 

tinian Press, 1943. Pp. xvi+223. $2.50. 
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The principles to which the author has re- 
course are those of Catholic doctrine, canon law, 
and moral theology as developed throughout the 
centuries. After definition and classification of 
secrets (natural, promised, intrusted) and of the 
problems of justice concerned in the right to 
secrecy, the author applies these definitions and 
principles to professional secrecy. As one might 
expect, theologians have written more on the 
problems of the priest, the lawyer, and the 
physician than on those of more recently devel- 
oped professions. Consequently, it is to these 
professions that the author gives his major at- 
tention. Only in the last part does he add an- 
other profession, that of social work. 

The strength of the book lies in the com- 
pleteness of the theoretical structure. In its long 
history, the Roman church has had and taken 
occasion to elaborate its system of thinking 
about secrecy to almost every kind of conflict 
of interests that might ever arise. It is as if a 
mathematician had laid out blank tables and 
trial formulas for every possible combination of 
all conceivable variables involved in some nat- 
ural phenomenon. The nature of the secret, the 
circumstances in which it was given, the prob- 
able consequences upon all the parties con- 
cerned of keeping or of revealing the secret, the 
social status—hence rights and obligations—of 
the people involved directly or indirectly, and 
the relation of all these to the common good— 
these are the quantities which must be known in 
order to arrive at a judgment in any given case. 

One does not find—nor should one expect— 
in the book an intimate account of the actual 
kinds of cases which arise in some particular 
profession in our society. Nor does one find con- 
sideration of the obverse side of professional 
secrecy—communication within the profession, 
without which no profession can function prop- 
erly. This bids fair to become an important 
problem in science as scientists become more 
and more bound by contract to their industrial 
employers. 

We sociologists are in the peculiar position of 
seeking a great deal of intimate information from 
individuals for the specific purpose of analyzing 
it for publication, without waiting—as do our 
colleagues, the historians——until everyone who 
might be injured is dead. It would be a good 
thing for someone to gather for discussion our 
experience and problems in this matter as well 
as those of psychologists and personnel people 
in industry and of the many other kinds of 
people who, in our society, are gathering data 
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on human behavior less for individual therapy 
than for the understanding of society itself. A 
book such as Regan’s is useful in providing a 
skeleton of absolute bones for the oh-so-relative 


flesh. Everett C. HuGHES 


University of Chicago 


The Philosophy of Business. By Rupert C. 
LopcE. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1945. Pp. xi+432. $5.00. 


The author, professor of history and philoso- 
phy at the University of Manitoba, now boldly 
undertakes a philosophy of business. His work 
reflects strongly the influence of Pareto, “which 
provides an analytical scheme considered ac- 
ceptable to businessmen.” Pareto’s standpoint 
is set forth in chapter i, but whether this is 
carried through consistently the reviewer may 
be pardoned for doubting. 

In general, the author deals with business 
from the realist’s standpoint, from the idealist’s 
standpoint, and from the pragmatist’s stand- 
point. Following this, he deals more particularly 
with the businessman’s philosophy of business, 
of production, distribution, advertising, man- 
agement. In the end, he discusses business and 
the state. 

His conclusion is the desirability of some 
form of “balanced philosophy which makes use 
of what is valuable in all three -isms.”’ The busi- 
nessman’s attitude, he finds, responds freely to 
changes in conditions, inclining now toward the 
control of facts and figures, again responding to 
ideal standards, and again leaning toward trial 
and error and social co-operation. Balanced 
leadership, sponsored by comparative philoso- 
phy, corresponds in principle with the balanced 
judgment of the business executive. Balanced 
philosophy, in short, provides the framework for 
the characteristic traits of the businessman. 

In the end, he finds that both philosophy and 
business emerge from their association, having 
exchanged their values in ways which prove 
likely to be of lasting benefit. In general, this 
volume represents the effort of a sophisticated 
philosopher to provide a philosophical Lasis not 
only of business but for businessmen. Of this 
we may say that the proof of the pudding is the 
eating thereof. One may properlv have reserva- 
tions on the consumption of Professor Lodge’s 
pudding. 

CHARLES E. MERRIAM 
University of Chicago 
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Synthesis in Education: Addresses Given at the 
Summer Conference Organized by the Institute 
of Sociology, at Newnham College, Cambridge, 
August, 1944. Edited by D. M. E. Dymgs. 
Malvern, England: Le Play House Press, 
1946. Pp. 1-80. 


Following an address on “The Meaning of 
Synthesis,” by H. A. Hodges, the volume pre- 
sents discussions of synthesis in the older uni- 
versities of England and Scotland, in the new 
universities of England and Wales, in American 
universities, in technical and science colleges, 
and in schools of education. It is interesting to 
see that British educators are troubled by some 
of the same problems as we Americans, although 
the evidence in the addresses suggests that they 
have less to be worried about than do we. One 
might add that the representatives of the older 
universities are, in fact, not much worried. 

Of the several papers, I find two much more 
interesting than any of the others. One is that 
on American universities, by Lewis Mumford. 
It is an essay on modern civilization rather than 
upon the universities as such. He is concerned 
with the lack of integration in education only as 
part and symptom of the lack of it in our mod- 
ern secular society. The other is that on the 
University of Wales, by A. Pinsent. It is a criti- 
cal analysis of the history and social functions of 
higher education in Wales, seen in relation to 
the political, cultural, and economic develop- 
ment of the country. An essential point is that 
in Wales—as in many “minority” regions 
higher education has served mainly as a ladder 
by which people of certain classes may climb 
out of their native social world. The folk of the 
country meanwhile developed their own instru- 
ments for transmitting and enriching their cul- 
ture. This instrument was chapel religion. Mr. 
Pinsent conceives of synthesis in education not 
merely as some drawing-together of the sepa- 
rate subjects taught in schools but as a working- 
together of formal education and the ongoing 
life of the people. His paper is the only one in the 
series which undertakes sociological analysis of 
education in a particular society. It is, in addi- 
tion, a contribution to our understanding of the 
educational problems of linguistic and cultural 
minorities. 


EVERETT C. HUGHES 


University of Chicago 
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The Jewish Problem. By W. W. Simpson 
(‘Racial Relations: Studies in Conflict and 
Co-operation,” No. 1.) Malvern, England: 
Le Play House Press, 1945. Pp. 1-8. 6d. 


The Relations of White People and Coloured 
People in Great Britain. By K. L. LITTLE. 
(“Racial Relations: Studies in Conflict and 
Co-operation,” No. 2.) Malvern, England: 
Le Play House Press, 1946. Pp. 1-8. 6d. 


These pamphlets are of interest chiefly as the 
British counterpart of many American publica- 
tions designed to bring certain facts of race rela- 
tions before the public in the interest of improv- 
ing them. The one concerning the Jewish prob- 
lem contains no information or arguments not 
current in this country. That on relations be- 
tween colored and white people does contain 
facts new to most people here. One gathers that 
the attitudes of white Britons toward the small 
permanent Negro population are of the type of 
the attitudes of northern whites in this country, 
i.e., English whites are more intent on keeping 
the colored people at a distance than on keeping 
them subordinate. 

EVERETT C. HUGHES 
University of Chicago 


Theory and Practice in Historical Study: A Re- 
port of the Committee on Historiography. 
Social Science Research Council, Bull. 54. 
New York, 1946. Pp. xi+177. $1.75. 


This is a curious piece of bookmaking. It 
starts with an introductory chapter by Charles 
A. Beard, in which he spends twelve pages and 
many long words to say that the humanistic 
sciences are based on the facts of the past or of 
the present, that their interpretations must be 
tested by such facts, and that therefore the his- 
torian should know what he is doing when he 
sets out to write history. All very true, but not 
startlingly novel. This is followed by a chapter 
by Professors J. H. Randall, Jr., and G. Haines 
[V, called “Controlling Assumptions in the 
Practice of American Historians.” This is, in 
fact, a really interesting and sound account of 
what have been the principles of selection and 
interpretation of historical facts consciously 
or unconsciously employed by American his- 
torians in writing American history. Chapter 
iii consists of an article by Professor H. K. 
Beale which covers somewhat the same ground 
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in @ narrower and more specialized sphere: 
it is an admirable and fairly detailed study 
of the changes in knowledge, in objectivity, 
and in point of view that have influenced 
historical writing about the causes of the Ameri- 
can Civil War. It can hardly be said that this 
leads Mr. Beale to any new or astonishing con- 
clusions, though it does persuade him to assert 
strongly that, while the method and quality of 
historical writings have improved, history can 
never become an exact science; it is rather to be 
deplored, then, that both Mr. Beard and Mr. 
Beale seem to regret that history and historiog- 
raphy have not developed a scientific jargon to 
justify their possible pseudo-scientific claims, as 
have their sister-studies—economics and sociol- 
ogy. It seems, on the contrary, worth while 
insisting that what the historian, the economist, 
and the sociologist ought to be doing today is 
not taking in each other’s dirty linguistic wash- 
ing but writing in simple, clear, and current 
English that the ordinary educated man can 
understand. Chapters ii and iii are just the 
things to place in the hands of graduate students 
being trained in American historiography. 

Chapter iv is by Professor S. Hook and con- 
sists of a series of definitions of terms used in 
historical writing; some of them tend to be 
platitudinous and others unnecessarily in- 
volved. The value of some of these rather long- 
winded definitions can be tested by reading Mr. 
Hook’s six pages on what historians ought to 
mean by the word “cause” and then seeing if 
they add anything to our understanding of the 
term as derived from Mr. Beale’s practical 
article mentioned above. If these learned defini- 
tions are really considered necessary for the in- 
struction of American historians, it is a sad re- 
flection on the emphasis which too many Ameri- 
can universities have placed in their historical 
training upon the accumulation of facts rather 
than upon the seemly presentation of those 
facts. 

Most of the twenty-one propositions with 
which the book closes ought to be acceptable to 
the honest historian. There is also added an 
excellent selective bibliography on “Historiog- 
raphy and the Philosophy of History,” compiled 
by Mr. R. Thompson. Looking at the book as a 
whole, one is driven to the conclusion that it was 
compiled by a committee that did not know its 
own mind or quite what it was supposed to be 
doing and so tired to solve its problems by 
farming out a few matters upon which it hap- 
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pened to achieve some agreement. That in two 
cases the results have been good is to the credit 
of the respective authors rather than to that of 
the committee. 

E. R. ADAIR 
McGill University 


The Eternal Ones of the Dream: A Psychoanalytic 
Interpretation of Australian Myth and Ritual. 
By G&za New York: International 
Universities Press, 1945. Pp. xiii+270. 
$4.50. 


Dr. Géza Réheim has been a prolific writer 
about Australian totemism since his first book 
on that subject in 1925. His general intention 
has always been clear: he wishes to interpret the 
facts of Australian totemism in Freudian terms. 
This is a laudable undertaking and, if success- 
fully achieved, would be a most valuable addi- 
tion to social theory. Unfortunately, Dr. 
Réheim’s twenty years of work have had 
practically no effect upon other scholars in the 
same field. It is hard to find a single Australian- 
ist or, indeed, a single social anthropologist who 
has been affected in the slightest degree by 
Réheim’s constant writing on this subject. It is 
worth asking, then, as his latest book, The 
Eternal Ones of the Dream, appears, why it should 
be that his ideas have met with such general 
nonacceptance. The usual complaint, that it is 
due to reactionary anti-Freudian prejudice, 
cannot, of course, be maintained; social anthro- 
pologists, as Kluckhohn has recently shown, 
have been more receptive to Freudian ideas gen- 
erally than any other section of social science. 
An examination of The Eternal Ones of the Dream 
brings out a more valid reason, namely, the 
complete lack of any logical arguments or 
orderly sifting and checking of evidence in his 
work. He is an unreconstructed Freudian, who 
accepts Totem and Taboo as an inspired book 
and forces the Australian facts, including his 
own valuable field-work material, into the 
Totem and Taboo strait-jacket. 


It is well-known that Freud, having once found 
the key to the meaning of totemism in the totem 
animal as father, assumed that the revolting 
brothers ate the Sire of the Primal Horde and then 
identified with him in the common meal. However 
in 1923 it already appeared to me that what was 
eaten must be the mother and only in a secondary 
sense the father [p. 224]. 
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The difficulty with this type of thesis is the 
question of proof. When an Australian eats a 
ceremonial meal—as, indeed, when a modern 
Protestant or Catholic takes the Communion— 
any analysis of what the mystical meaning of 
the sacred meal is, is bound to be difficult be- 
cause of the complexity of the notion of “‘sacred- 
ness.” And it is perfectly possible that the 
sacredness of a communion may have originated 
with the murder of the Sire of the Primal 
Horde, who was an actual historical personage. 
But as presented by Réheim it is simply an as- 
sertion, nothing more. This reviewer has no 
idea how such a theory could be proved (except 
perhaps by an archeologist’s digging up the 
skeleton of the Sire), but a careful examination 
of all of Réheim’s books indicates that he does 
not know either. All his “‘proof” consists of is a 
string of assertions that, because in Australia 
contemporary ceremonial and the ancient times 
are closely identified in native thought, there- 
fore contemporary ceremonial is a reliable guide 
to ancient history. And because in the myths as 
re-enacted in ceremonial there is a lot of sex 
symbolism, Freud’s account of the foundation 
of morality—with the revolting sons murdering 
the Sire and all the rest—is verified absolutely 
by the Australian material. The whole argument 
amounts to an elaborate string of non sequitur’s, 
approximately as convincing as “‘proving’’ the 
historical truth of Jonah and the whale by an 
elaborate analysis of shaggy-dog and talking- 
horse stories in contemporary folklore. 

Those Freudians who wish to be taken 
seriously by the social sciences should really 
do something about Dr. Réheim. He is a perfect 
example of all that is unsound in the Freudian 
tradition and, as such, is a constant source of 
joy to the reactionaries, who can see nothing 
good in Freud or any of his works. Freudianism 
may have superseded a lot of previous thought 
on a lot of subjects, but it has not superseded 
the rules of simple elementary logic. 


C. W. M. Hart 
University of Toronto 


Major Trends in American Church History. By 
FRANCIS X. CURRAN, S.J. New York: Ameri- 
can Press, 1946. Pp. 198. 


Strangely enough, this is the first treatment 
of American denominationalism and its history 
by a Catholic scholar. Though Protestant his- 
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torians and theologians have thoroughly studied 
American Protestantism, we have few modern 
studies in symbolics (comparative presentation 
of beliefs and practices of Christian bodies), and 
those are strictly denominational, such as 
Neve’s Churches and Sects of Christendom. If we 
had more of it, Father Curran would not have 
had to rely on some of the secondary and un- 
authentic sources from which he draws informa- 
tion on Protestant denominations. There is no 
reason why a study of facts, historical and 
otherwise, should not be carried out adequately 
and successfully by any scholar familiar with 
modern methods of research and with a desire 
for objectivity within reasonable limits, what- 
ever his background. It goes without saying 
that a Protestant and a Catholic cannot be ex- 
pected to agree in their evaluation of these facts, 
and there is no reason why value judgments, 
provided that they are marked as such, should 
not be expressed and stated. We should not be 
surprised to find a Protestant historian criticiz- 
ing monasticism, provided he presents the 
phenomenon fully and adequately, so that even 
the monastic himself would feel that justice had 
been done. By this same token, a Calvinist or a 
Christian Scientist should not find it difficult to 
recognize his picture in the presentation of the 
history, beliefs, and practices of his religious 
community by a Catholic scholar. I wonder, 
however, if members of some of the groups 
characterized by Father Curran would agree 
with his presentation—not his evaluation, which 
nobody would and could expect them to share. 
This reviewer feels that the author has marred 
his informative and interesting book by un- 
necessary references to irrelevant but irritating 
details and by innuendos (esp. in chap. i). 
After an Introduction indicating his purpose 
of tracing the development of both Protestant- 
ism and Catholicism in an era of growing dis- 
belief—one might have wished that the orienta- 
tion on “that jejune adjective ‘Christian’ ”’ 
could have played a larger part throughout the 
book—the author, a professor of history at 
Weston College, discusses origins and types of 
Protestantism. This chapter is, in the opinion 
of this reviewer, the least satisfactory one. 
There is no reason why as subjective presenta- 
tions as those of Mrs. E. S. Bates and J. M. 
Mecklin should be quoted as star witnesses or 
why the well-read author should not have taken 
the trouble to read what modern historical 
scholarship has told us about the origin of the 
Anglican church. If he is familiar with their re- 
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sults, why does he make no use of them? If he 
is not, he is not qualified to treat this problem. 
Chapters ii and iii are devoted to the study of 
the colonial background (Spanish-French and 
British). After treating the Revolutionary era 
under the heading “Freedom and Organisa- 
tion,’’ the author deals with frontier religion, 
emphasizing the negative aspect (“‘emotional- 
ism,”’ “sectarianism,” etc.) . He deals (chaps. vi 
and vii) with anti-Catholicism (“No popery’’) 
and Negro religion (“the Catholic Church has 
long been the Church of the majority of Negro 
Christians in the world” [p. 118]). “The In- 
crease of Unbelief’’ (liberalism and secularism) 
is the subject of chapter viii, while chapter ix, 
“The End of Protestant Creeds,’”’ concentrates 
on the final abandonment of the older Protes- 
tant orthodoxy and the growth of the ecumenical 
movement. The last section is a brief apprecia- 
tion of the contemporary status of the Catholic 
church in America. Especially valuable is the 
Appendix, listing year of origin, name, and 
source of all Protestant “sects” in the United 
States. 

Joacuim WAcCH 
University of Chicago 


A Study of Business and Employment among 
Negroes in Louisville. By BERTRAM W. 
Doyte and AssoctaTEs. Louisville, Ky.: 
University of Louisville, 1944. Pp. 92. 


This survey of business and employment 
among Negroes in Louisville, Kentucky, is used 
as a basis for making recommendations for the 
expansion and improvement of Negro business 
in terms of efficiency, training of personnel, and 
provision of more adequate facilities. 

The study points out that Negro slaves were 
present in Louisville within five years after its 
incorporation in 1778 and there is evidence that 
there were free Negroes in the community a 
short time thereafter. It is shown that this latter 
group set the pattern for the occupational and 
business development among Negroes in the 
city. 

Most of the well-to-do free Negroes were 
artisans, and many of them were in occupations, 
such as that of shoemaker, barber, tailor, cabi- 
netmaker, and drayman, which favored their 
entry into business pursuits. These were estab- 
lished occupations among this class of Negroes 
which had grown up in an atmosphere compara- 
tively free from hostility among white people. 
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In the report of the survey frequent com- 
parisons are made between the occupational and 
business development in Louisville and that in 
New York and New Orleans. In regard to 
specific types of businesses there are accounts of 
the volume of sales, income, and operating 
methods. Considerable emphasis is also given to 
the background, training, and experience of 
proprietors of business establishments. 

The survey reveals that retail business 
among Negroes in Louisville in the last ten 
years has followed the trend which is general 
throughout the country. This trend is toward a 
type of business predominantly connected with 
food sales and service. In 1942, however, in an 
enumeration of retail stores, the majority fell 
within the classification of “‘all other retail 
stores” with food sales and service a close 
second. These two categories together ac- 
counted for nine-tenths of all Negro business in 
Louisville. 

Negro business is small business. With cer- 
tain exceptions, as in some of the service enter- 
prises (undertaking establishments, taxicab 
companies, and filling stations), Negro busi- 
nesses are in a precarious condition. To remedy 
this condition, training in business methods, vo- 
cational guidance, and business counseling are 
recommended. 

Aside from a purely local interest, the survey 
is of value in indicating the influence of the 
occupational stratification among Negroes in 
forming the pattern of development of Negro 
business. While one can agree with the authors 
that more training in operating business enter- 
prises is needed by Negro entrepreneurs, the 
lack of business experience can hardly be re- 
garded as the chief cause for the inadequacies 
of Negro business. One has only to realize that 
members of many foreign groups without any 
business experience, and with little if any kind 
of training, have been quite successful in estab- 
lishing and operating retail businesses in com- 
munities throughout the United States. Finally, 
it should be noted that Negro business is almost 
entirely dependent upon Negro patronage. This 
raises the important question of economic 
parallelism, the question of the soundness of 
establishing a kind of segmental Negro economy 
based on business within the general economy. 
Apparently, this study assumes that a separate 
Negro business structure can be established on a 


asis. 
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The South Carolina Rice Plantation as Revealed 
in the Papers of Robert F. W. Alliston. Edited 
with an Introduction by J. H. EasTersy. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1945. 
Pp. xxi+478. $5.00. 


Professor Easterby has brought together in 
this volume original letters, diaries, and papers 
from the collection of the Allston family in the 
Georgetown district of coastal South Carolina. 
The documents reproduced in this book, con- 
sisting of family letters, overseers’ reports, 
slave documents, factors’ correspondence, and 
other miscellaneous papers, are unevenly dis- 
tributed over the period from 1810 to 1868. 
Robert F. W. Allston, the builder of the family 
fortune and one-time governor of South Caro- 
lina, owned several large plantations and 590 
slaves at the time of his death. One of his 
daughters, Elizabeth W. Allston Pringle, was 
the author of two well-known books, A Woman 
Rice Planter and Chronicles of Chicora Wood, 
dealing with South Carolina rice-plantation 
society. 

Among the pictures that modern Americans 
carry around in their heads are a number that 
portray aspects of the life of the ante-bellum 
plantation. They are pictures of the nearest 
thing we have to a legendary American golden 
age. We think that we know and understand 
the characters in these pictures, that is, we 
think we do until they begin moving and speak- 
ing. Then the behavior appears a little strange, 
and the speech is not entirely familiar. The 
planter or the overseer addresses the slave in a 
manner and for a purpose somewhat beyond 
our comprehension. The slaves in the field are 
singing, but it is not exactly the song we ex- 
pected to hear. The language of the man and 
the maid is not quite the language of romance as 
we understand it. The mansion is not equipped 
with modern plumbing. The animated scene on 
the actual plantation as it suggests itself from 
the pages of the historian’s documents does 
some violence to the stereotyped pictures of the 
past that we of the present carry around in our 
heads. 

Sentimentality and glamour do not appear in 
the documents reproduced in The South Caro- 
lina Rice Plantation. The business of growing 
rice in flooded fields, handicapped by coastal 
storms, birds, malaria, and war, was a stern 
business. In matter-of-fact language an agree- 
ment was concluded with an overseer to man- 
age one of the family plantations “in a planter- 


like manner.” Rewards were used in the govern- 
ment of the slaves, but this did not preclude 
strict discipline. “I like to be kind to my peo- 
ple,” Allston wrote, “but I imperatively re- 
quire of them honesty, truth, diligence and 
cheerfulness in their work, wherever and what- 
ever it is.” In line with this policy, Overseer 
Pitman in 1860 flogged eight women for “‘hoeing 
corn bad.” 

Joe of Warhees, otherwise known as “‘Mu- 
latto Joe,” in a letter to “Dear Master” in 1823 
reported calmly and intelligently on plantation 
affairs of interest to Allston. Samuel Taylor in 
1838 wrote from Mobile to tell his former 
master that he was homesick and would like to 
return to the Allston family. To one of his sons 
Allston wrote: ‘““Many of the negroes enquired 
kindly for you. You must try to be a good boy, 
in order to treat them judiciously and well, 
when Papa is gone.”’ A great deal of new and old 
information is contained in the lines of these 
documents, but between the lines appear the 
attitudes in the culture of the old plantation 
South. 

Professor Esterby has added another docu- 
mentary collection of great value to the litera- 
ture of the plantation. 

EpGArR T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


People in Quandaries: The Semantics of Personal 
Adjustment. By WENDELL JOHNSON. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946. Pp. xiv+532. 
$3.00. 


In this well-written, well-organized work, 
Johnson forcefully argues the principal thesis of 
general semantics: that in a rapidly changing 
world scientific method is the only guarantor of 
sanity and that the essence of the scientific set 
is, in the main, linguistic. In the author’s words, 
“The language of science is the better part of 
the method of science.” 

This volume is an improvement and refine- 
ment over the earlier works of followers of 
Korzybski, but it will still be criticized as the 
semanticist’s usual hasty mixture of nominal- 
ism, subjectivism, and realism. In addition, by 
writing in the field of “personal adjustment,” 
Johnson assumes the burden of working with a 
concept that is perhaps the fuzziest in modern 
psychological usage—paralleling that socio- 
logical gem of pejorative ambiguity, “dis- 
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organization.”” The cloudiness of such concepts 
in sociology and psychology is induced in large 
part, of course, by the emotional connotations 
of the terms. All the more reason, then, for 
expecting a semanticist to use these labels in a 
strictly delimited sense,.but the terms ‘‘adjust- 
ment,” “maladjustment,” and “pathological” 
have not been more clearly defined by this 
work. 

It is because of this apparently uncritical ac- 
ceptance of a flabby psychological concept that 
the book’s central thesis may be questioned; for, 
if by “adjustment” one refers in Shaffer’s sense 
to “freedom from tension,” then this desidera- 
tum may be variously achieved—possibly in 
some cases by the adoption of a scientific out- 
look but, more often, by the acceptance of any 
kind of anchor. And these anchors need not be 
scientifically valid, as Johnson assumes, to 
function effectively as tension-relievers. Almost 
any group myth, even the most semantically 
barbarous, will do. 

Johnson and other general semanticists 
wish us to be more sane, that is, scientific; and 
they offer a study of language as the medium. 
But if our world is as “unsane” as the semanti- 
cists themselves would have us believe, to be 
sane may in itself be an index of “maladjust- 
ment.” 

GWYNNE NETTLER 
University of California 
Santa Barbara College 


Remember the Sabbath Day? The Nature and 
Causes of the Changes in Sunday Observance 
since 1800. By HAROLD STANLEY JACOBY. 
Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press, 1945. Pp. 33. 


In the reduced form in which it is presented 
here one finds Mr. Jacoby’s thesis difficult to 
judge. The enterprise appears an interesting one 
—an inquiry into the problem of culture change, 
“not merely to present an analysis of how 
change takes place in a given situation—in this 
instance the culture complex known as Sunday 
observances—but to inquire also into the role of 
religious ideas and moral principles as factors in 
bringing about or delaying this change.” 

We need to know more about the role of 
moral and religious principles in American life. 
Mr. Jacoby’s conclusion, however, that “‘moral 
and religious factors were no more important in 
the observance of a strict pattern of Sunday be- 
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havior in the pre-1800 period than they are to- 
day in the maintenance of a greatly altered 
pattern of observance” is a startling one. In 
fact, one might think it contradicted by his own 
evidence to the effect that originally the de- 
fense of a strict observance of the Sabbath was 
pushed by laymen as representatives of the gen- 
eral community feeling and that only later was 
it delegated to certain specially interested, re- 
stricted religious groups. He does give evidence 
to show that both lay and religious organiza- 
tions have been powerless to control the change 
in popular feeling, allied with the growth of an 
urban-industrial society or with the gradual 
modification of the legal restrictions. But most 
students of society would put this down to a 
gradual secularization of attitude throughout 
the nation (this study confines itself, however, 
to the northeastern portion of the United States, 
home of the “‘blue laws’’) and a breakdown of 
culture rather than to a positive reorganization 
of attitude. We should like to know, then, what 
the moral and religious principles of today are 
that are comparable in strength to those held by 
our Puritan forebears. What, also, is the pattern 
of Sunday observance today—church services, 
reading the comics, Sunday dinner? Granted 
that changes have taken place in our cultural 
life, what is their significance? Perhaps the 
microfilm copy of the completed study in the 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania may 
give the answer to some of these questions. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Citizen 13660. By Miné Oxuso. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1946. Pp. 209. 
$2.75. 


Thrust into the status of No. 13660 by an 
Army order that caused the removal of all per- 
sons of Japanese descent from the West Coast, 
Miné Okubo has documented her wartime ex- 
periences in 200 illustrations and a short, stac- 
cato, accompanying text. The annoying limita- 
tions and difficulties of life in a government re- 
location center are depicted with commendable 
objectivity. The reader is left amused by Miss 
Okubo’s drawings and with some understanding 
of the external conditions in which the 110,000 
evacuees were caught. 

Because the book is entertaining, Citizen 
13660 undoubtedly will serve an important 
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propaganda function to a public that perhaps 
would be more comfortable to forget the treat- 
ment of Japanese-Americans during the war. 

For all but the most careful reader, the very 
facile nature of the book detracts from the deep 
subjective meaning of the drawings. If the 
reader were to verbalize the significance of some 
of the illustrations, he might be surprised at the 
bitter irony. It seems unlikely that the author 
intended to be funny. 

The drawings accurately describe the way 
people adjusted to the weather, flies, and mud; 
to the emotional jabs of suspicion, loneliness, 
and insecurity ; to the living arrangements with 
no privacy in the latrines and showers and the 
disruption of family functions; and what they 
did to forget these discomforts and to build 
morale and self-respect. What is not evident to 
most readers is the disillusioning torment that 
evacuation meant to them. 

Citizen 13660 is an unusual personal docu- 
ment, a valuable supplement to the important 
research that the evacuation has stimulated. 


SETSUKO MATSUNAGA NISHI 
Chicago 


America. By OTAKAR MACHOTKA. Prague: 
Melantrich, 1946. Pp. 338. Ké. 150. 


Nearly all intellectuals who have visited this 
country have, sooner or later, tried their hands 
at evaluating America’s civilization, with re- 
sults which have been mostly unflattering to us. 
Machotka is the latest addition to the ambitious 
efforts—and a unique addition at that, for his is 
the best original sociological analysis on a few 
selected problems of America’s culture known 
to the reviewer. 

Machotka, a young Czech sociologist, toured 
this country before World War II and has re- 
corded his impressions in chapters dealing with 
the problem of the “melting pot,” food, dress, 
ideal man, love, social relations, work, advertis- 
ing, motion pictures, the arts, science, church, 
gangsterism, and Indians which are unique in 
their penetrating observations. It is especially 
to Machotka’s credit that he has abandoned the 
approach of most of the foreign critics of criti- 
cizing bitterly this continent for its “lack of 
culture” and has developed a nonevaluating 
description, which is limited only to the com- 
parisons between the folkways, mores, institu- 
tions, and ideologies of Central Europe and the 
United States. Of special interest is the chapter 


covering the trends in American sociology, in 
which Machotka emphasizes the dominant in- 
fluence exercised by the Department of Sociol- 
ogy of the University of Chicago. 

It is too bad that the work is written in Czech 
only ; it deserves to be translated for the benefit 
of the American sociologist and as an example 
of the best that sociology has produced in 
Czechoslovakia. 

JosEeru S. RoucEK 
Hofsira College 


Chinese Family and Society. By OLGA LANG. 
Published under the auspices of the Inter- 
national Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Re- 
lations, and the Institute of Social Research. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1946. 
Pp. xii+395. $4.00. 


Olga Lang’s analysis of Chinese social struc- 
ture with special relation to the family is not 
just another book on China. Rather, it is a well- 
written report based on thoroughgoing research 
carried on during 1935-37. Miss Lang, who is a 
Russian, learned both to speak Chinese and to 
read it. Thus she not only was able to include 
among her sources of information the materials 
from an immense quantity of case histories and 
questionnaires from scientific studies not avail- 
able in English but also gained insight from an 
examination of Chinese realistic fiction, classical 
as well as modern. All this was supplemented by 
personal interviews with individuals in many 
walks of life. As a student with a background of 
economic studies, Miss Lang is specially con- 
cerned with attitudes and social organization at 
different economic levels. And those from whom 
she gained information seem to cover the whole 
range of Chinese life, from landlords, industrial- 
ists, professional men, and students of all sorts 
to middle-class clerks and businessmen, vil- 
lagers, and wage-earners in both traditional oc- 
cupations and modern industries. But it is with 
the city dwellers rather than with the villagers 
that she has had the closest contact, it appears. 

What does she tell us of China? The first sec- 
tion, entitled ““The Family in Old China,” pre- 
sents the traditional setting for the changing so- 
ciety of the present, with which the author is 
particularly concerned. To learn of the premod- 
ern period, Miss Lang did not question living 
people but made free use of general literature as 
well as of philosophic writings. Her summary 
findings of historical background and traditional 
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ideals are well presented. Perhaps, however, a 
prolonged stay in some of the more remote re- 
gions of China, where traditional attitudes are 
still preserved, might have enabled her to see 
old Chinese culture in a somewhat more human 
and realistic light. Culture-seen from the inside 
is always warmer and easier than when viewed 
from the outside. 

Though most moderns would rate the tradi- 
tional position of Chinese women as quite low, 
Miss Lang’s picture of their extreme subservi- 
ence seems a little distorted. She contrasts the 
role of the secluded Chinese woman, with bound 
feet, with that of the European woman of fedual 
times who worked in the fields and at handi- 
crafts. ‘‘Women,” she says, “in many other 
civilizations won more rights, perhaps because 
they played a greater role in production.” This 
does not take account of the very great share 
traditionally played by the women of Yunnan 
in agriculture, for instance, nor the supplements 
to family income brought in by household weav- 
ing and silk-raising, which were greater in the 
past than they are today. The Burma Road 
could never have been built if it had been a new 
idea to employ the work of women and children 
as well as of men. Although obedience and ti- 
midity were traditional virtues among Chinese 
women, The Biographies of Eminent Chinese 
Women, dating from the first century B.c. but 
reprinted through the centuries and serving 
countless women as a guide up to modern times, 
include examples not only of mothers who, 
through their wise education and guidance, led 
their sons to positions of eminence but also of 
wives who at times assumed moral leadership 
with regard to their husbands. Women of dis- 
tinction and learning were not unknown in Old 
China, nor were there lacking women warriors, 
such as those portrayed in All Men Are Brothers. 
But Miss Lang even casts doubt upon “the 
widespread idea of a Chinese dowager with enor- 
mous power,” although her prototype appears in 
literature as well as in real-life descriptions. . 

A true picture of traditional China is impor- 
tant because tradition still so largely domi- 
nates. But the greater portion of this volume is 
taken up with the changes which modern influ- 
ences have been and are bringing to the tradi- 
tional structure, especially the familial. Miss 
Lang agrees with Fei that the large joint family 
of several generations, supposedly character- 
istic of China, is not and apparently never was 
typical and that, when it is found, it is usually 
associated with wealth. Modern trends have 
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tended to reduce the number of families of this 
type still more. But the traditional desire for 
offspring continues to operate. Thus the mod- 
ernized industrial workers in Shanghai, who 
have a higher standard of living than workers on 
about the same level in traditional occupations 
in Peiping and Nanking, have more children 
living than have the latter. The number of chil- 
dren tends to be limited by infant mortality 
rather than by birth control. Western influence, 
especially in the cities, has been strong in creat- 
ing a desire for love matches in all strata of the 
population. Yet arranged marriages are still 
most common. A Peiping coolie expressed the 
general feeling when he said, “ ‘This new idea 
[of selecting your own mate] is something for the 
rich people, like modern dress and automo- 
biles.’ ” 

The author reports attitudes toward love 
and marriage, friendship, the authority of par- 
ents, nepotism, among a wide variety of indi- 
viduals. Parental control is waning but is still 
much greater than in the West. Although pa- 
rental authority in some cases seems to be based 
merely on fear, in others it is attributed to an 
“invisible power’’—the power of the culture, we 
may say. Filial piety still has a high value, as 
witness the story in the primer in which the 
baby bird, reversing the order of nature, is por- 
trayed as bringing back food to the nest to feed 
the mother. The doctrine of the mean still rules, 
so that “a peculiar characteristic of Chinese par- 
ent-child conflicts is that most of them... . do 
not end in a clear-cut victory for one side but in 
a compromise.” 

The breakdown of an old order always brings 
with it dangers and difficulties. If the new con- 
ceptions of freedom for the individual allow 
freer expression to youth and to women and de- 
velop a sense of responsibility for the country at 
large instead of merely for one’s own family, 
they encourage at the same time the dominance 
of irresponsible wealth and power as against the 
traditional requisites for leadership, age and 
wisdom. (This is shown in materials dealing 
with the clan, from studies made in Fukien and 
Kwantung, where clan organization still pre- 
serves some strength.) China has had a genius 
for absorbing new peoples and cultures without 
disrupting her traditional patterns. But she has 
accomplished this by remaining isolated from 
the rest of the world. What of her traditional 
values will she be able to preserve in this new 
revolutionary one world? Miss Lang has made a 
good beginning in examining this problem. She 


does not attempt to conceal her enthusiasm for 
the new way of life which she saw emerging in 
China in 1937. Now, almost ten years later, let 
us trust that we need not abandon the hope she 
expresses for a fruitful relationship between the 
art of setting up and transmitting values as de- 
veloped in China and the ideals—somewhat bat- 
tered but still existent—of the West. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 
Chicago 


Rochester—the Water-Power City, 1812-1854. 
By BLakE F, McKELvey. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press, 1945. Pp. xvi+383. 
$4.00. 

This local history of the rise of Rochester, 
New York, as one of our first great western 
cities, and its ups and downs until the Civil War, 
is a product of a local city historian and is thus 
a ‘‘municipal enterprise.” As such it is more de- 
tailed and factual than would be such a work 
written by an outsider. It presents a picture of 
many early characters interesting only to a 
Rochesterian and neglects proper maps and dia- 
grams which would make the history of Roches- 
ter more fully an integral cornerstone in the 
great American scene of western settlement and 
growth toward national maturity. The book 
gives the reader a panorama of American growth 
in the northern regions west of the Appalachian 
chain, because most of early America went 
through Rochester. The city was founded about 
falls on the Genesee River as it broke over the 
same great escarpment of rock which creates 
Niagara Falls. At this power site, astride equally 
the later Erie Canal and the early water route 
from interior America to Europe via the St. 
Lawrence River, the destinies of Rochester 
ebbed and flowed as did those of the northern 
part of the United States. Of outstanding im- 
portance to the non-Rochesterian is the human 
street scene of settlement it gives. People of all 
types, cholera, filth, flour-milling, wealth, small- 
pox, canalboats, abandoned children, juvenile 
delinquency, fires, nursery developments, Know- 
Nothingism, vigilante justice, anti-Masonry, 
provincial uplift societies—all these fuse into an 
American scene in a manner untold in our 
schoolbooks of today. Redone on full scale, 
properly mapped and integrated with the domi- 
nant forces of post-Revolutionary Yankee 
U.S.A., and removed from the deadening hands 
of local value systems, this could be made into 
an American classic. Along the Rochester road 
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went the hopes and fears, the dirt and grime, 
and all that made that great epic of American 
settlement and growth in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 


CARLE C. ZIMMERMAN 
Harvard University 


El Engafio de las razas. By FERDINANDO ORTIZ. 
Habana: Paginas, 1946. Pp. 428. $4.00. 


The concept of race has been called a 
“myth,” a “superstition,” and a “fallacy.” 
Now comes Professor Ortiz calling it a ‘“decep- 
tion.”” According to the author of El Engafio de 
las razas (“‘The Deception of Race’’), races are 
false-faces covering the true faces of human be- 
ings. And, like masks, they are placed upon peo- 
ple at the whim of anthropologists, politicians, 
and others, according to their motives and con- 
cepts. 

This well-written, well-documented, and sin- 
cere book employs every known scientific argu- 
ment to convince the reader—in case he might 
have notions to the contrary—that the vulgar 
concept of race is fallacious and dangerous. In 
fact, it even attempts to disprove the validity 
of the anthropological concept. 

Professor Ortiz is a prominent Cuban liberal. 
He lives on an island where a great portion of 
the people have Negro antecedents. His feelings 
on racial matters are undoubtedly influenced 
by these facts. He has seen race in terms of so- 
cial interaction, and he does not like what he 
has seen. The very word “race” is poisonous to 
him, and, following the lead of a few anthropolo- 
gists in the United States, he pronounces anath- 
ema upon it. Thus, for Professor Ortiz it is 
not enough that anthropologists, especially 
since the crusade which Boas began at the turn 
of the century, have exposed the falsity of the 
cultural, the religious, the linguistic, and the 
political definitions of race. He says that race is 
not even the biological phenomenon which sci- 
entists suppose it is; therefore, being none of 
these things, it has no existence. Out with the 
word. Banish it by law. 

Most of the four hundred interesting pages 
of this book are taken up with a determined un- 
dermining of all racial concepts. There can be 
no quarrel with the arguments so long as they 
pound against the usual misconceptions. There 
is room for serious disagreement, however, with 
his insistence that there is no biological basis for 
race. He argues that the so-called “physical” 
criteria of race are notoriously overlapping and 
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unstable. He spends a good deal of time demon- 
strating that a genetic basis has never been es- 
tablished and that, therefore, racial studies have 
been unable to go any further than to deal with 
the phenotype instead of the genotype. More- 
over, he believes that the statistical approach 
used by anthropologists expresses an average 
which has no relation to reality. 

To the uninitiated, many of these objections 
may appear new and devastating. Actually, to 
the physical anthropologist they are an old 
story, and no one is more aware than he of the 
deficiencies in his concept of race. In fact, Pro- 
fessor Ortiz, who is not a specialist in this field, 
has been able to write his book only because in 
the self-searching pages of the more reputable 
anthropological literature he has found the am- 
munition that he employs. The befogging effects 
of hybridization, the molding influence of the 
environment, the failure of human groups to dis- 
play the orthodox mechanisms of heredity—all 
these are truly disquieting facts. Yet the an- 
thropologist does not feel that he is on the wrong 
road. In his uncertainty he merely keeps losing 
the trail, and he hopes that with further knowl- 
edge, especially in the field of human genetics, 
he will obtain the necessary illumination. And, 
in passing, he takes note of the fact that the 
zoblogist, whose task is not complicated by so- 
cial factors, is also having his difficulties with 
the delimitation of species. 

In the meantime the human biologist goes on 
exploring the field with whatever means he has 
at his disposal. He continues to use race in much 
the same manner as the sociologist uses the ideal- 
type concept in sociology. An ideal type is, of 
course, not a reality but a working approxima- 
tion to reality, and its validity is in direct pro- 
portion to the extent to which it reflects empiri- 
cal facts. The concept of race, as used by an- 
thropologists, has all the merits and all the de- 
fects of the ideal-type approach. It has yielded 
many disappointments, but it has also provided 
many fruitful leads. 

If, as Professor Ortiz suggests, the word 
“race” is replaced by something else (e.g., “‘an- 
drotype’’), there is no reason at all to believe 
that the problem of race—especially the social 
problem—will be solved. The battle against 
bigotry cannot be fought on purely semantic 
grounds. Politicians and men of ill will do not 
balk at such trifles. Even if the word could be 
eliminated—there is no reason to believe that it 
can—it would be replaced by something which 
in the end would be fully as nefarious. In-group 
and out-group feelings existed long before the 
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word “race” appeared on the scene. A case in 
point is provided by the newly emergent science 
of human constitution, where the latent po- 
tentialities for a new racism are already being 
exploited, consciously or unconsciously, by a 
few misguided American biotypologists. One 
can imagine a future phase—the beating of this 
new drum by the hatemongers. Yet, the field of 
human constitution, like that of race, is a legiti- 
mate one for scientific exploration and ought 
not to be abandoned because of the possibility 
that it may be misused by the prejudiced and 
unscrupulous. 

In short, the denial of the concept of race is 
an escapist strategy more than it is a scientific 
criticism. The solution to intolerance does not 
lie in retreat but rather in the slow but sure en- 
lightenment which militant science can provide, 
though even this must be supplemented by a 
strong upheaval in human motivations and so- 
cial relationships. The problem of race, there- 
fore, is as much sociological as it is biological. 
The two must not be confounded. 


A. LEssA 
University of Chicago 


Some Modern Maoris. By ERNEST and PEARL 
BEAGLEHOLE. New Zealand: New Zealand 
Council for Educational Research, 1946. Pp. 
xxi+347. 15s. 


This study of a semirural Maori community 
in New Zealand is also a study of intercultural 
relations. The community is one in which both 
Anglo—New Zealanders and Chinese are neigh- 
bors of the Maori. It is the first example, so far 
as this reviewer is aware, of a community study 
carried out among the modern Maori by the 
social anthropological techniques that have 
gained such wide popularity in the United 
States: informal intimate observation and par- 
ticipant observation. Chapters are devoted to 
such topics as: “Earning a Living,” “Making a 
Home,” “Bringing Up Children,” ‘Growing 
Up,” “Being Amused,” “Being Religious,” “Be- 
ing Sick,” “The Tangi,” “Being a Maori,” and 
“Character Structure and Education.” 

The intimate data on family and community 
life are deeply interesting to the student of an- 
cient Maori life and to the student of the gen- 
eral problem of culture change. The data also 
contribute to our knowledge of intercultural re- 
lations. Stated simply, the social status of these 
Maori seems to approximate that of Mexican- 
Americans in the American Southwest. Racist 
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notions expressed by Anglo-New Zealanders 
ring the same tunes as the false sweeping allega- 
tions made in the United States about visible 
minorities. 

The authors’ interpretations of Maori char- 
acter structure will not meet with universal ac- 
ceptance nor will all their recommendations 
for solving intergroup tension in New Zealand. 
The writing is sometimes labored and prolix; 
but the book is a valuable contribution to 
knowledge. 

J. E. WECKLER 


University of Southern California 


Sociology. By RicHArRD T. LAPIERE. New York 
and London: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1946. 
Pp. xvi+ 572. $3.75. 


Professor LaPiere’s Sociology is, as these 
words are written, the most recent textbook in 
general sociology to be made available for use 
in college classes. It is a very creditable addition 
to the roster and has, compared with previous 
texts, several somewhat distinctive character- 
istics. Not the least significant of these, perhaps, 
is its length—s4o pages of text, plus bibliog- 
raphies and indexes in the back of the book. 
This compactness, in itself, should appeal to 
instructors who have occasion to offer a course 
in “general sociology” or “principles of sociol- 
ogy” complete in one semester. The book is 
divided into four parts, in which are grouped 
twenty chapters. If not too much “outside 
reading” and other supplementary exercises are 
required by the instructor, this is not too much 
material to cover in a semester. The author has 
secured compactness partly by excluding from 
the scope of the book, or reducing to very brief 
treatment, certain topics commonly included in 
textbooks of general sociology—notably some 
aspects of social psychology and collective be- 
havior—which he has dealt with in previous 
texts. 

LaPiere has set forth in a few sentences in 
his Preface, and in the three chapters of Part I, 
his point of view and his main assumptions: 
“The central theme . . . . may be variously des- 
ignated as ‘interactional,’ ‘operational’ or ‘dy- 
namic.’ Society ....is process rather than 
thing, a moving rather than static structure, 
and one that involves many various and inter- 
dependent factors. In order to demonstrate the 
dynamic character of all social practices an 
analysis is made of forms of social life in terms 


of their contexts; and the concept of function 
judgments, as distinct from the specific value 
judgments that the members of each society 
apply to their particular social forms, is em- 
ployed” (p. v). The author’s adoption of this 
standpoint results in a text written in the gen- 
eral manner characteristic of the work of some 
of the less dogmatic contemporary writers on 
cultural anthropology. He describes social and 
cultural facts, actually in somewhat generalized 
terms in part; but apparently he assumes, on the 
whole, that few statements can be made about 
the social behavior of mankind which are not 
limited in their applicability to a particular cul- 
ture system. 

The treatment of value judgments (pp. 165- 
68 et passim) seems somewhat cynical and pes- 
simistic. An ethic may not be “a fixed point of 
reference for the study of society”; it may be 
true, and in my judgment is true, that “there 
are no fixed points of reference for the study of 
social or any other kind of phenomena.” It may, 
nevertheless, be profitable in the study of any 
kind of phenomena to strive to formulate ab- 
stractions and generalizations which can be as- 
sumed, tentatively, to be approximations to a 
universal and timeless order of truth. This seems 
to be what LaPiere has done in his use of such 
conceptual terms as “culture,” “physical habi- 
tat,” “biological habitat,” “ethnocentrism,” 
“value judgments,” and so on. The question at 
issue seems to be one, largely, of the kind and 
degree of abstraction that we must make in or- 
der to achieve a relatively close and increasing 
degree of permanent and universal validity. 
One does not have to accept any particular tra- 
ditional values in order to concede that men 
may live for and by their ideals; indeed, as 
Santayana once remarked, it is their nature to 
do so. 

I like the author’s use of “the concept of 
equilibrium and disequilibrium” (p. 168 et pas- 
sim). The use of the notions of equilibrium and 
equilibration in sociology has been sharply chal- 
lenged, and it is admittedly difficult to give 
these terms clear and objective reference to the 
data of human society; nevertheless they, or 
some similar or related notions, seem to be 
needed, notably in the treatment of social dis- 
organization. 

The book is interestingly, provocatively 
written. I judge that bright students will like it 
and that it will have rather widespread use. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 
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Collaboration with 


PAUL COOPER & 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


In interior China the village folk are still farming with old techniques, are eco- 
nomically more or less self-sufficient, and are imbued with the traditional virtue 
of contentment. Population is dense, 400 persons per square mile, and resources 
are limited. This study analyzes the basic problem of how the villagers in in- 


terior China live on the land, and gives concrete illustrations of the tragedy of 


unemployment implicit in a rural agricultural system where the level of tech- 


nological development is low. The fate of innocent Chinese peasants lies in the 


hands of those who will decide the pattern of China’s industrial development in 


the future. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


$3.75 
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IN THIS ISSUE 


When Karl Mannheim of the University of 
London died on January 9, the Editors of the 
Journal invited Ernest Manheim, who knew 
him abroad and who is himself particularly in- 
terested in sociological theory, to write an ap- 
praisal of his career and his place in sociology. 
Professor Manheim, who is chairman of the de- 
partment of sociology at the University of Kan- 
gas City, gave generously of his time in con- 
tributing to this issue an article and bibliog- 
raphy on Karl Mannheim which will be of per- 
manent interest and value. 


Harvey C. Lehman, professor of psychology 
at Ohio State University, is widely known for 
his studies of man’s prime, as indicated by the 
age of greatest productivity in the arts and sci- 
ences. In ‘‘National Differences in Creativity” 
in this issue, he establishes the ascendancy of 
now one nation, now another, in scientific or 
artistic accomplishment and suggests that 
among the duties of social scientists in the pro- 
posed federal science foundation should be the 
inquiry into the circumstances promoting pre- 
eminence. 


A professor of sociology at the National 
Tsing-Hua University, Shu-Ching Lee special- 
izes in the field of social institutions. He is at 
present doing research at the Library of Con- 
gress. His observations on population pressure, 
religious conflict, cultural diffusion, and educa- 
tion in India as compared with the same phe- 
nomena in China are to be published this year 
in Shanghai, under the title Itinerary of India. 
In this issue he examines the change in class 
origins and personality of China’s intelligentsia 
from historic times to the present. 


E. W. Eckard is an associate professor in the 
department of business administration at the 
University of Arkansas. At present he is study- 
ing the effect of mechanization on the economy 
of the South. In “How Many Negroes ‘Pass’?”’ 
he challenges the statements of two recent ar- 
ticles on “‘passing,’”’ one being by John H. Bur- 
ma in the July, 1946, issue of this Journal. 


Leslie B. Hohman, M.D., is visiting profes- 
sor of neuropsychiatry at Duke Medical School. 
He is engaged at present on research on anxiety 
states and combat fatigue. Bertram Schaffner, 
M.D., is resident psychiatrist at the New York 
State Psychiatric Institute. His latest work, 
Father-Land: A Study in German Authoritari- 
anism, is now in press. Their article in this issue, 
“The Sex Lives of Unmarried Men,” sheds light 
on the correlation between educational, eco- 
nomic, and religious status and virginity. 


Pre-publication price, $4.50 
After publication, $5.50 


INDEX 
to the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF SOCIOLOGY 


Volumes I-L 


This INpEx, classified by subject and author, 
locates easily and quickly any article pub- 
lished in the Journal from 1895 to 1945. 
It also contains a reprint of Professor Small’s 
“Fifty Years of Sociology in the United 
States, 1865-1915,” and a survey of the de- 
velopment of sociology since 1915, written 
by Louis Wirth. 


Combination offer: 


The FIFTY YEAR INDEX 
One-year subscription to Journal 


$8.00 


The University cf Chicago Press 
CHICAGO 37, ILLINOIS 


Svend Riemer, of the department of sociol- 
ogy at the University of Wisconsin, has in re- 
cent years been engaged in research on the so- 
ciology of housing. His article in this issue, 
“Social Planning and Social Organization,” 
states a theory of the role of values in planning 
and the relation of planning to institutions. 


In “Social Action in American Protestant 
Churches” Judson T. Landis surveys the dis- 
crepancy between the acknowledged interest of 
churches in social programs and their equip- 
ment for effecting it. Professor Landis is a mem- 
ber of the department of sociology at Michigan 
State College, where his current research is on 
college marriages. 


Joseph W. Eaton is at present a graduate stu- 
dent at Columbia University. During the war 
he was a combat correspondent in the Psycho- 
logical Warfare Section of the Army; before 
that he was director of research of the Rural 
Settlement Institute. He is the author of Ex- 
ploring Tomorrow’s Agriculture. In “Experi- 
ments in Testing for Leadership,” in this issue, 
he reviews the advantages and the shortcomings 
of sociometric ratings and the sociodrama as 
used in the British, American, and German 
armies in testing officer candidates. 


TEXTBOOK NEWS 


SOCIOLOGY 


* A SYNOPSIS OF PRINCIPLES ° 


By 
JOHN F. CUBER 


ERE is a brief but complete and exceptionally clear view of the 
first principles of sociology, especially designed for one-term 
college courses in introductory sociology. Covering all the essentials, 
the book attempts to seek out and to organize the points on which 
there is general agreement and to state them as principles in a 
language understandable to the undergraduate student. Divided 
into six parts, the text begins with an orientation of the student to 
sociology as an objective science; gives a background understanding 
of sociology from the standpoint of cultural anthropology and from 
that of social psychology; describes and interprets some of the 
groups and aggregations in modern society; surveys the major 
American social organizations; and deals with social change and 
problems. Throughout, the book is simply and directly written and 
eliminates the superfluous matter that so frequently clutters soci- 
ology textbooks to the confusion of the student. SOCIOLOGY is 
one of the most teachable and easily understood college-level 
textbooks yet published. 590 pages. $4.00. 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York I, New York 
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The Twentieth Century Fund 
measures the dynamics of 
our expanding economy in 


MERICA’S NEEDS 
and RESOURCES 


A Our country now has the greatest productive re- 

sources in the history of mankind. How do they 

e match our needs? How great is the gap between the 

Twentieth needs of our people and effective demand? What 
Cc are our possibilities for expansion? 

entury Basic questions such as these are dealt with by Dr. 

Fun d Dewhurst and his associates in a survey that covers 

the extraordinary range and scope of our whole sys- 


tem: industrial capacity ... beauty care .. . natural 

Survey resources ... output per man hour... government 

expenditures... population and manpower... 

by housing ... expenditures for liquor and tobacco 

... patterns of national and individual income... 

J FREDERI C medical care ... foreign trade ... mechanical and 
e human energy... etc.... etc. 

DEWH A striking feature of the survey is the projection, 

U RST based on past experience, of what our economic sys- 

tem can produce if operated at high levels in 1950 

and and 1960. As a whole, America’s Needs and Re- 


sources presents an almost inexhaustible storehouse 
of present facts, past trends, and a carefully con- 


Associates sidered, ably documented projection of our physical 
ability to achieve a pattern of plenty in the future. 


Coming in May 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY $5.00 at your bookstore or from 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42d Street New York 18 


Understanding 


Society 


By HOWARD W. ODUM 


Kenan Professor of Sociology, 
University of North Carolina 


Written by one of America’s 
foremost sociologists, this new 
text for introductory courses in 
sociology presents a logical and 


comprehensive description of 


society and social behavior. It 
is distinguished by its modern 
point of view and up-to-date 
material, its careful treatment 
of the concepts of regionalism 
and technicways, and its sound 
social theory. Over 200 maps, 
charts, and photographs illus- 
trate the text. 


To be published in the summer 
$4.50 (probable) 


The Macmillan Company 


Off press in July... 


THE COMMUNITY 
IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


By Joun A. KINNEMAN 
Illinois State Normal University 


This new text provides a unified treatment of the 
essential elements of courses in urban and rural 
sociology. It is both a basic text and a stimulating 
guide to intelligent participation in community 
life. 

Sufficient material is included to form the basis 
for a semester course in “the community”’ or for 
a year of work in which more detailed considera- 
tion may be given to the rural and urban aspects 
of American community life. 

Many concrete illustrations of specific Ameri- 
can communities are used to present principles 
which are universally applicable. Suggested Ac- 
tivities at the end of each chapter, and more than 
fifty charts and tables are a further aid to the 
student. 


F. S. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Fifth Avenue New York 3, N.Y. 


a book 
full of dynamite 


politically, economically 
militarily, socially: 


Population and Peace 


in the Pacific 
By WARREN S. THOMPSON 


In this vital, compact work, Mr. Thompson pre- 
sents a brilliant analysis of the raw-material 
resources, agriculture, industrial production, and 
economic future of each of the vast regions com- 
posing the Pacific world, pointing out the danger 
spots to world peace, and the way to avert 
catastrophe—the abandonment of economic and 


political imperialism. $3.75 


The University of Chicago Press 
5750 Ellis Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois 
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“I have profited from reading the book. My 
students will be wiser from studying it” 


says T. V. SMITH in the SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE of Dr. Maclver’s new book. 


“Mr. Maclver has, as usual, written a competent book: solid 
in content, straightforward in style, fecund of perspective..... 
Few if any American social scientists command more of the 
materials of sociology, social anthropology, and psychology 
than does our author.” 


So speaks a noted teacher and author about 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT 
» R. M. MaclVER 


Lieber Professor of Political Science and Sociology 
Columbia University, New York City 


Professor Maclver has written 
this book ‘‘to show how the govern- 
ment of man over man has come to 
be.” To find the forces of myth and 
law that hold together this tenuous 
web, he covers the whole history of 
government, from its family origins 
through its different forms in the 


of state to state, and, finally, the ap- 
proach to international order. He 
presents a most comprehensive ac- 
count of the evolution of authority. 
His attitude is one of hopeful en- 
thusiasm tempered by scientific 
caution, which is such a rare and 
desirable quality of scholarship at 


dominant cultures; the relationship _ its best. 


CONTENTS: Part I: THE EMERGENCE OF GOVERNMENT. Man and Gov- 
ernment—The Breeding Ground—The Myth of Authority. Part II: THE BASES OF 
AUTHORITY. The Firmament of Law—The Pyramid of Power—Property and 
Status. Part III: THE FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. Ccaspectus of the Forms of 
Government—The Ways of Democracy—The Ways of Dictatorship. Part IV: THE 
TRANSFORMATIONS OF GOVERNMENT. Revolution and Transformation— 
The Transformations of Function—State Over Against State—Part V: CONCLU- 
SIONS ON THE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. The Unit and the Unity—Com- 
mentary—Index. 


LIST PRICE; $4.50 MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


for fall use 


MARRIAGE 
AND THE FAMILY 


By MEYER F. NIMKOFF, Bucknell University 
Under the editorship of William F. Ogburn 


MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY is much more than a revision of Dr. Nim- 
koff’s earlier textbook on the family. It is actually a new book embodying much 
new material on the problems of courtship, marriage, and family life, as well 
as bringing up to date the material on the family as a social institution which 
the former book contained. The retention of the theoretical material furnishes 
a desirable frame of reference, while the inclusion of practical topics vitalizes 
the course for the student. 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS - ATLANTA SAN 


HOLT PRESENTS TWO NEW TITLES: 


READINGS IN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Under the editorial direction of the Society 
for the Psychological Study of Social Issues 


Selections from published books, articies from periodicals and original papers carefully edited to 
meet the needs of the student of social psychology. 


About 700 pages late summer 1947 probable price $3.75 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF RUMOR 


G. W. ALLPORT and L. J. POSTMAN 


Harvard University 


This first scientific treatment of the subject of rumor was the result of recent intensive experi- 
ments. The establishment of rumor patterns and their application to a postwar society make this 
book a vital part of social science study. 


About 200 pages May 1947 probable price $1.75 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 257 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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